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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE NEW RULE AT THE ABBEY. 

. . . ^ No fooling, idle woman ! 

Beneath th' attesting eye of heaven Pve sworn 

To love, to honour, cherish, and protect you. 

. . . What remains then ? 

To fret, and worry, and torment each other, 

And give a keener edge to our hard fate 

By sharp upbraidings and perpetual jars ?" 

When Sir Henry returned to his wife, he 
was open-mouthed with pity for poor 
Frank; what a mistake he had made in 
his marriage, and what a little vixen his 
wife must be. For almost the first time in 
their married life, husband and wife were 
agreed in sentiment, though they could 
never be in sympathy in its expression. 
Sir Harry's loud talk on the subject jarred 
cruelly on Zara's feelings, blunted though 
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they were to a certain extent, in everything 
that concerned him. 

All outward influences were propitious 
for the meet at Warnham. The day was 
bright and clear, with cheery, if fitful, sun- 
shine, and the slightest touch of frost; 
enough to bead the grass with dew, but 
not enough to harden the ground. The 
old Abbey looked its very best. It wanted 
life, and colour, and movement, to form a 
contrast to its heavy walls, and break the 
somewhat sombre repose of its sylvan 
shadows — ^and all were there to-day. Lady 
Carew, driven over by Sir Harry (whose 
hunter was sent " the short way " over the 
hill), could not help exclaiming aloud at 
the picturesque charm of the scene ; the 
hounds, with their pink-coated attendants 
and other horsemen, occupying a large 
smooth oval of turf on one side of the 
house ; while — some near them, and some 
in the adjoining court-yard, — ^grooms wer.e 
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leading the hunters, whose dismounted 
riders were standing about on doorstep or 
paved court ; some of them taking refresh- 
ments from the hands of attentive ser- 
vants, while others strolled in groups or 
couples, and chatted merely. Several 
ladies — a few in riding habits — were walk- 
ing about also ; for though the hall-doors 
were invitingly wide open, the morning was 
too fine to allow any one to stay voluntarily 
in the house, with such attractions outside. 
Lady Carew's expressions of pleased in- 
terest at what she saw were lost upon her 
husband, whose mind was entirely occu- 
pied in the effort to drive into the court- 
yard in the manner which would create 
the most favourable impression of himself, 
his horses, and his equipage, on the nume- 
rous bystanders. 

Lord Selton came forward at once, 
from a knot of gentlemen, to greet them, 
and assist Zara to dismount ; and she 
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noticed that he was in riding costume, 
though not in pink, and he carried no 
whip in his hand. 

" I hope you are going to think better 
of it, and hunt also," she said, moved by 
the sudden impulse of thought that it 
would be better for him to accompany his 
wife. 

" I shall ride out after luncheon," he 
replied, " and see if I can find the hounds ; 
but it would not do for me to be absent as 
well as my wife — even though you have 
been so good in promising the help which 
I rely on." 

It was with a feeling of renewed indig- 
nation that Zara turned in answer to a 
gay greeting from a slim little figure in a 
riding-habit, who came prancing across the 
court to speak to her; but Lady Selton 
was in too wild a flow of spirits to be in 
the least quelled by any coldness of man- 
ner; and the hounds shortly moving off, 
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she sprang away to mount Zoe, who was 
waiting near — various gentlemen struggl- 
ing for the high honour and privilege of 
putting her little ladyship into her saddle. 
She rode off among them, chattering and 
laughing at the top of her clear voice, and 
in the plenitude of her enjoyment ; a dis- 
engaged nod and wave of the hand, being 
all the recognition of parting which she 
vouchsafed to throw back on the guests 
she was leaving, and the husband who was 
staying behind to take her place. Among 
these same guests Zara could not 'fail to 
observe the passing of significant looks 
and smiles, and the interchange of whispers, 
whose import she could well divine; 
Lady Selton's conduct, on this the first 
occasion of her receiving invited guests in 
her own house, was no doubt held as 
amply confirming the most unfavourable 
opinions which her new neighbours might 
have formed respecting her. But though 
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she could well sympathise with what no 
doubt other ladies were saying freely, 
loyalty to Frank kept Zara from expressing, 
by word or look, any sense that there was 
anything unusual in their hostess' absence : 
while she gave her whole mind, and not 
unsuccessfully, to preventing that hostess 
from being practically missed. Lady 
Carew's previous and long-standing ac- 
quaintance with the master of the house, 
was sufficiently generally known to make 
her accepted position as its temporary 
mistress to-day, seem only natural. 

If Lord Selton found it an effort to 
entertain his wife's guests, nothing in 
his manner and bearing revealed it ; 
and all through the wanderings oyer 
the house and grounds, and occasional 
frantic sallies to view the hounds (draw- 
ing the coverts on the Wamham estate) 
from some new and advantageous point 
— and the prolonged luncheon which 
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followed — he was the same kind, courteous 
and attentive host. Lady Carew faced 
him at the long table, to which a party of 
nearly twenty ladies, and a few gentlemen 
whom circumstances or disposition pre- 
vented from hunting, sat down ; and per- 
haps she may be pardoned if, among the 
gracious duties which she so gracefully 
performed, she still had time for the heart 
pang of miserable regret, which her pre- 
sent position seemed almost to force upon 
her — the wretched " might-have-been " 
which was the forlorn ghost that seemed 
ever to haunt her now. 

When luncheon was over, she herself 
set the example of an early departure — 
though some of the guests seemed anxious 
to linger in the billiard-room — for she 
wished to set Frank free to get what plea- 
sure he might from the pursuit of the fag 
end of the day's sport, and the chance of 
his wife's company on the way home 
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The day had been to Zara a trying one, 
of perpetual and uncongenial effort. Did 
she, I wonder, think herself repaid by 
Lord Selton's eager thanks — the expression 
of his evidently heart-felt gratitude, at 
parting ? The slow tears gathered in her 
eyes, and almost unconsciously to herself 
rolled down her cheek, as she sat absorbed 
in melancholy musings during her solitary 
drive home. 

Not many days passed, before Lady 
Selton again appeared at Lea Manor, 
driving herself in a mail-phaeton, and 
in a high state of excitement. Christ- 
mas was approaching; she was going to 
fill the Abbey with guests, and wanted 
Zara's advice as to some domestic matters. 

" I think your housekeeper would settle 
about all that, better than you or I," said 
Zara, when she had heard the other's diffi- 
culties. " She has lived in the family so 
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many years ; why not leave everything to 

her ? " 

" Oh ! she and I have quarrelled," said 

the little lady with a toss of her head. 

" She told me the other day that she 

wouldn't have me come pattering about in 

her kitchen — so I am going to show her 

now that I can do without her.^^ 

Lady Carew could not forbear a smile. 
" I would choose a better time, than 

when the house is going to be full of 

guests, to quarrel with the housekeeper ; 

even though she has made such a horrible 

accusation against you." 

" She said that I didn't behave like the 

late Lady Selton ! " 

** Which is probably true ....'' 

" And she said that she was old enough 

to be my grandmother ! " 

** Which is undoubtedly true . . . ." 

" But I won't have her say it" 

'• Then leave her alone ; let her attend 
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to her own business, and you attend to 
yours." 

" What is my business ? " enquired the 
little person, with a shrewd smile. 

" Well, just now, I should say that it 
was to make an agreeable and attentive 
hostess to your expected guests." 

Here Lady Selton somewhat astonished 
her admonitress by suddenly tossing her 
sealskin muff into the air, and laughing 
heartily as she caught it again. 

" Oh ! such fun . . . ." she cried with ani- 
mation. " Frank does so hate their coming I " 

Zara looked first surprised, then doubt- 
ful, and finally said — 

" Perhaps he wanted to have his first 
Christmas quietly with you alone." 

" Oh ! he isn't quite such a spoony as 
all that .... it is only that he doesn't like 
my friends, and I don't like his ; but I've 
got my own way," and she laughed again 
triumphantly. 
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** Who is coming ? " asked Zara shortly; 
and looked grave as Lady Selton men- 
tioned one or two people whose names 
she knew, but whose acquaintance she 
had never made, nor wished to make ; 
though they were well enough known in 
the London world. 

" Did you know Major Hartington 
before you were married ? " she enquired 
after an instant's pause. 

" Oh ! no ; I met him for the first time 
a 'month ago ; when we were paying a 
bridal visit at Ringboume Castle." 

^* Was he staying with Lord and Lady 
Ringboume ? " 

" No ; at some house in the neighbour- 
hood ; but we met him at different places 
several times." 

Lady Carew's " Oh ! " was expressive. 

''Well!" said the other petulantly, "I 
do declare you're as bad as Frank. He's 
been walking about the room, livid with 

III. B 
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rage, because I had told him that I had 
asked the poor man for Christmas." 

" You asked him ? " 

"Well! why not?" and Lady Selton 
looked rather sulky. " I enclosed an invi- 
tation inside one to the Forells, which 
Frank said I might send. I wanted to 
have Major Hartington, and I knew that 
my virtuous husband would never ask 
him. You needn't look like that, Lady 
Carew ; there's no harm in the poor man." 

" I don't know what you call harnty^ 
said the other in a condensed tone of 
indignation. "/ should have called him 
a man whom no woman with any feeling 
of self-respect would wish to see in her 
house. Your want of knowledge of the 
world is your only excuse." 

" Then it's a very poor one, I must 
say," said her little ladyship, with a shrill 
peal of laughter. 

" I agree with you," responded Zara 
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coldly, " it is a very poor excuse ; and for 
your conduct to your husband it is none 
at all." 

" Oh ! don't trouble yourself about 
that," was the cool retort "Frank is a 
muff, and I have got to put up with him ; 
but the more fun he gives me, the better 
I am likely to behave; I told him so 
when he was rating me. . . . Good 
gracious ! " she added, as she noticed the 
expression of Lady Carew's face, "you 
don't suppose I married him for l(yve, 
do you ? " and the horrid little creature 
laughed with sarcastic enjoyment at such 
an exquisitely ludicrous mistake. " Why, 
if I could have done as I liked — ^" 

But Zara stopped her with an imperious 
gesture. 

" I won't hear you," she exclaimed, with 
a passionate utterance which surprised 
herself as well as her listener ; " is it not 
enough that you have done what you 
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have done, but you must boast of it to 
me? You have committed a treason 
against yourself and him, and now . . ." 

She stopped. Who was she that she 
should reprove this heartless little wretch ? 
Was she a fond and affectionate wife, 
whose heart was in her husband's keep- 
ing ? Was she guiltless of the treason of 
a loveless marriage ? Self-arraigned, and 
self-condemned, she dropped her head 
upon her hand — her brief passion ending 
in hot tears. 

Lady Selton looked bewildered and 
half-frightened ; she left her own chair 
and approached Zara's, putting her hand 
on the other's shoulder. 

" Oh, I say ! " she exclaimed, " what has 
upset you .^ You didn't care for Frank 
yourself, did you ? I wish you could 
have had him then — ^though I don't know, 
on the whole, that I should care to change 
places with you altogether." 
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Zara shook her off with a sudden 
gesture ; and the little lady retired to the 
window, whistling significantly. 

Presently she came back; and held out 
her hand. 

" There," she said boyishly, " it's all 
right — don't bear malice. You're moped 
by sitting in-doors. Why don't you have 
a gallop with me in the open, instead of 
staying moping in the house like this } 
I'll talk goody to please you, if I can." 

Zara had recovered herself, and an- 
swered quietly, 

" I have been out all the morning, so 
I am not by any means pining for want of 
fresh air ; and as for your talking ' goody,' 
as you call it, I only want you not to talk 
as if you had neither heart, nor conscience, 
nor sense of decency." 

"Well, I don't think I have either," 
was the frank reply, "though I never 
thought of it before. But before we 
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quarrel again, just let me say what I 
partly came for. I am going to have a 
dinner party, and a ball afterwards on 
New Year's Eve; and I want you and 
Sir Harry — who I suppose must come 
with you" — (in a tone of unconcealed 
regret) " to come to both. Of course Til 
send you a proper invite, only I don't 
want you to go and make any other en- 
gagement first I would ask you to stay 
the night, only the house will be as full as 
it can hold." 

" That large house ? You only told me 
of three people coming to stay with you." 

" Oh ! we've got some officers from 
Hounslow, and one or two other men; 
and the Clarke girls, for a night or two 
also. Oh ! and one of the soldiers has 
got a wife to bring with him. The ladies 
will have their maids, of course ; and the 
men are to bring their grooms and horses, 
and all the rest of it ; so every part of the 
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establishment will be full;" and she 
rubbed her hands gleefully. 

How Frank would hate it all ! Zara 
reflected. There did not seem to be a 
single person coming, whose society he 
would care for. The only lady whom 
Lady Selton had mentioned besides the 
" Clarke girls " (fashionable vapid misses), 
and the " soldier's wife," was Lady John 
Talbot — a horsey, loud-voiced woman, who 
lived on notoriously bad terms with her 
husband. These, and a lot of fast men — 
for Zara pre-judged the Hounslow officers 
by what appeared to be Lady Selton's 
standard of gentlemen — these were to be 
Frank's Christmas guests. Not one of 
his own family (if indeed they would have 
cared for gay society so soon), and no 
single person with whom he could have a 
taste or feeling in common. What had he 
married to ? 

" You will come — won't you ? " said the 
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litde lady impatiently : she thought Zara 

was deliberating about her party. 

" I don't know ; I will ask Sir Harry." 

'* Will he be in to tea ? " 

" Yes, — I expect him every minute." 

" Then Til go " — rising in a hurry — 
" he's sure to be cross, and my temper has 
been ruffled to-day. I couldn't stand it. 
.... I might tell him what I thought of 
him — and that wouldn't do, you know, as 
he isn't my husband ! " 

Zara made no answer to this speech, 
which indeed, like many of Lady Selton's, 
required none. Her impertinences were too 
childish to be worth taking offence at ; but 
a sudden impulse made the elder lady try 
the effect of one appeal to the wilful little 
creature's better feelings — if indeed she 
possessed any. 

*' Listen to me for one moment," she 
said earnestly, and speaking as she might 
have done to a froward child. " Do try 
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and behave well while your guests are with 
you. You will do yourself no good by 
flighty conduct, and no one, whose opinion 
is worth caring for, will like you any the 
better for it As mistress of Wamham 
Abbey you will have plenty of pleasure : 
do try and remember that you have a name 
and position to maintain." 

She put her appeal on no higher ground, 
knowing well that it would be worse than 
useless. 

Lady Selton's eyes looked wicked. 

" How pleased Frank would be to hear 
you ! " she said provokingly. 

" Never mind about that. You hear 
me, and you are the person concerned. . . . 
Will you remember what I say ? " 

" Oh ! yes. 111 remember it ; but I 

must have some fun for all that 

I had so little before I married, you 
know." 

" What a pity that you married so young 
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" Zara uttered her thoughts aloud, 
without intending it 

"Yes, so I think; but Mamma would 
have it ... . she said such a good chance 
might never come again. I think, between 
ourselves, she was glad to get me off her 
hands, and put what she called *the 
responsibility ' on some one else .... Oh ! 
Tm sure I hear Sir Harry . . . Good-bye," 
and she was off, and was at the hall-door, 
almost before Zara had time* to ring for 
the butler to attend her. 

Lady Carew told Sir Harry about the 
visit, but suppressed most of the conversa- 
tion, and especially the episode about 
Major Harrington. She had an instinctive 
wish to hide the details of Frank's domes- 
tic discord as much as possible. If this 
dreadful little woman must make a con- 
fidante of some one, it was better that she 
should chatter to her than to anyone else in 
the neighbourhood — as she at least would 
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spread the gossip no farther. It was 
almost entirely this feeling which made 
Zara bear with Lady Selton's presence 
and conversation at all, for both were alike 
abhorrent to her. That she should ex- 
ercise any influence over the headstrong 
little creature, or make any impression for 
good upon her shallow mind, Lady Carew 
had no hope or expectation. " I should 
not think so much of her flightiness and 
wild talk," she reflected, "if there was 
anything beneath to work upon. But 
there is nothing. She seems to be almost 
without a principle, and scarcely to pos- 
sess any sense of right or wrong. Ahl 
me . . . 

The invitations to the New Year's Eve 
ball at Wamham, were sent out early, and 
universally accepted. The neighbourhood 
might be indignant at Lady Selton's cava- 
lier manners and breaches of civility, but 
still people were eager to come to her 
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parties — even though she had not returned 
their calls. 

Sir Harry told Zara to accept their in- 
vitation for the dance, but not for the 
dinner-party. He " wasn't going to have 
his wife mixed up with that crew, and run 
the chance of being taken into dinner by 
Major Hartington ; but they would go in 
the evening, for poor Frank's sake." 

This decision secretly gratified Zara, for 
she had formed the plan of taking Lily 
Dering with her. The girl was seventeen 
years old, and might be introduced; she 
led a very retired life, and a ball would 
indeed be an event to her. Mrs Dering 
was not likely to be able to take her, as 
she was a martyr to neuralgia, and dreaded 
night air — while the rector disliked heartily 
evening parties and late hours. 

Zara chose a propitious moment, and by 
working on her husband's love of patronage 
induced him to give his consent to the 
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plan. Lily was to be asked to dine and 
sleep at the Manor, Mrs Bering's con- 
sent was easily gained ; she was pleased 
that her daughter should make her first 
step into society under such favourable 
auspices ; and as for Lily herself .... the 
idea was rapture to her. 

Meanwhile the neighbourhood was kept 
in a continual qui vive by the wonderful 
stories, and reports freely circulated, as to 
the extraordinary goings on at Warnham 
Abbey. 

One of the gentlemen invited (rumour 
said it was Major Hartington), had arrived 
on Sunday- — driving a tandem, and accom- 
panied by a friend who tooted on a horn 
as they careered through the village — 
meeting the scandalized congregation com- 
ing out from afternoon service. 

Yes ; but that was nothing to what had 
happened the following Sunday ; for Lady 
Selton had stayed away from church be- 
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cause she said she had a headache ; and 
then had spent the time in galloping about 
the park, with two of the gentlemen, hunt- 
ing the deer. She must be a perfect 
heathen ; for her great delight was to make 
a noise outside the door, or overhead, 
while her husband was reading family 
prayers in the morning — to try and distract 
the servants' attention ; and once she threw 
a bundle of clothes out of the window 
above, shrieking as she did so, so that the 
congregation below might think she had 
jumped out of the window ! 

Was she mad ? people said to one another. 
No ; she was only wild and unprincipled. 
She wanted a tight hand over her, and Lord 
Selton was too kind and yielding. One 
thing he had been firm about though — ^he 
had forbidden his wife to hunt without a 
groom behind her. She had sent the 
man back once or twice, early in the day, 
and had ridden home alone with Major 
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Hartington ; and Lord Selton had forbid- 
den her doing such a thing again. There 
had been a great quarrel on the subject, 
and all the house had known of it Lady 
Selton would give an account, to any 
gentleman in the house, of her disputes 
with her husband ; and would mimic his 
grave quiet manner, and the solemn stern- 
ness of his rebukes. "If he would only 
get into a good passion, I should think 
better of him," the little wretch was 
wont to say, " but he only turns quite 
white, and his voice changes, and gets 
deeper and deeper, .... any other man 
would swear at me, or else strike me, . . . 
there is no fun in provoking such a model 
of virtue. ..." 

All these, and many other stories, were 
afloat, and spreading from lip to lip. How 
they arose, no one could tell — ^through the 
servants most likely ; and no one could 
vouch for their real truth or falsehood. 
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Only one thing was known to be true : 
Lord Selton's house was full of a fast set 
of people, and the old Abbey was the scene 
of such noisy mirth and boisterous amuse- 
ment, as it had not known in the memory 
of the very oldest retainer about the place. 
The old servants looked bewildered and 
half scared. They did not like the be- 
haviour and " goings-on " of all the smart 
ladies' maids, and noisy grooms — who 
laughed at their old-fashioned ways, and 
filled the housekeeper's room, and servants' 
hall with uproarious junketings. 

For more than a week after the arrival 
of the guests, Zara saw nothing of any of 
the inhabitants of the Abbey; and only 
heard such reports of the unusual proceed- 
ings there, as Sir Harry brought home 
from the hunting field, or elsewhere. In 
the plenitude of his virtuous indignation 
about the behaviour of " poor Frank's " 
wicked little wife, the Baronet had thought 
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fit to forbid his own wife even to ride ; for 
fear she might in any way be mixed up 
with the equestrian enormities of which he 
talked so much. The pony which Lady 
Carew was accustomed to drive in her 
little carriage was lame ; and as Sir Harry 
made the usual difficulties which always 
seem to prevent the owners of a " carriage 
and pair" from obtaining much use or en- 
joyment from that splendid equipage, — she 
was, as it were, quite cut off from com- 
munication with her neighbours just now. 
Walking was her only exercise and chief 
solace ; and she would spend hours of the 
short December day in wandering upon 
the hill, which rose behind the house, 
wrapped in continual sad reflections, and 
as much separated from the life of the 
little world around her as if she were a 
being apart from the others; and with a 
large mastiff — surly with others, but to her 
fond and faithful — as her sole companion. 

III. c 
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In the evenings. Sir Harry's only topic 
was Frank's unfortunate marriage, and the 
scandal which his wife was bringing on 
his name and house. If he had not some- 
thing fresh to relate or suppose, he would 
go over the whole ground — reiterating his 
opinions, and suggestions, and anticipa- 
tions — ^until his wife would feel as if this 
perpetual rough pressure on a tender 
nerve was more than mortal endurance 
could go through. 

Lord Selton's domestic troubles kept the 
Baronet quite good-humoured. It was 
something for his thoughts to fall back 
upon continually ; besides forming a con- 
stant and self-supporting contrast to how 
he would have behaved under the same 
circumstances, &c., . . . and it prevented 
him from conjuring up and dwelling upon 
so many imagined grievances of his own. 
The dinners were better cooked, the new 
footman gave entire satisfaction, the game- 
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keeper was quite up to his work ; indeed 
it was wonderful how, for a time, Lord 
Selton's troubles obviated Sir Harry's ! 

Zara would sit and listen, and respond 
when she was obliged to, till her husband 
would go off to play billiards, and continue 
the same theme with the butler ; and Lady 
Carew would sit down and discourse sad 
music on her piano, finding there the vent 
for her emotions which she dared not take 
in tears. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

AN INTERVIEW. 

** What duty is made of a single difficult resolve ? The 
difficulty lies in the daily unflinching support of conse- 
quences that mar the blessed return of morning with the 
prospect of irritation to be suppressed, or shame to be 
endured. . . ." 

" The grief of love, unmated with love's hope.** 

It was past three o'clock; the winter after- 
noon was shorter and darker even than 
usual, and dusk seemed to be already 
gathering. 

Zara had been out all the morning ; the 
sun had shone, and she had walked far on 
the hill, tiring herself out. But since two 
o'clock a mist had been rising and spread- 
ing; the day was uninviting, and she 
would leave the house no more. She was 
leaning back on an easy chair in her 
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boudoir, with her melancholy eyes fixed 
on the fire. A piece of work was on her 
knee ; but the light was bad, and it was 
too early for her to ring for candles — ^so she 
sat idle. There was: nothing which she 
was obliged to do. Her husband was 
away shooting on a distant farm of his 
estate, and she (unfortunate woman) was 
thankful for his absence. She had no nur- 
sery to visit, or child to care for or caress ; 
her household aflfairs were managed by her 
housekeeper, and went on as well without 
her aid as with it ; any needle work that 
she might do, her maid could do better for 
her. As for reading, . . . what should 
she read ! Novels made her more miser- 
able, they always ended happily, . . . why 
had the novel of her life proved such an 
exception ? Of study, or reading to " im- 
prove her mind," where was the use ? 
Increased mental cultivation would only 
draw her farther from her husband (who 
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had none) ! and awake tastes which she 
would have no means to gratify. And 
besides, Zara was not an intellectual 
woman — study did not come naturally to 
her ; and I think that a taste for it must be 
acquired and encouraged in earlier years, 
if we wish it to prove a solace to us in 
hours of loneliness and trouble. The 
mind cannot fail to be heavy and inert, 
when the sad brooding monotony of 
thoughts of personal sorrow has been its 
constant food day and night. 

Ah ! when I think of that sad-eyed 
beautiful woman — sorrowful in her youth, 
lonely in her splendour; with her empty 
life, and worse than empty heart — my own 
heart grows sad with pity* Let us each 
and all thank God, if in the day of our own 
trial and suffering we are compelled to 
activity of employment . . . To be able 
to sit with folded hands, and contemplate 
the spectre of our own misery, is one of the 
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saddest lots reserved for mortal men and 
women. 

** Lord Selton would be much obliged if 
you would see him, my lady." The but- 
ler s anouncement made Zara start. . . • 

Even when we have once been admitted 
behind the scenes, it is not always easy to 
abstain from judging by the exterior. 
Lord Selton, coming in from the chilly 
fog, and introduced upstairs to my lady's 
boudoir, could not help thinking what 
a picture of graceful domestic comfort 
she presented ; seated in the little room 
in the gloaming, with her low chair drawn 
near the bright wood fire, and her femi- 
nine occupations around her. What a 
happy welcome for a man to receive on 
returning to his home ! What a contrast 

to his own the thought gave a 

tinge of bitterness to his tone, as he 
said — 

" I beg your pardon for intruding upon 
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you without ceremony-; but I thought I 
might find my wife here." 

" No, — ^she has not been here," returned 
Zara, as she gave him her hand in greet- 
ing.. " Is she not out with the hounds to- 
day?" 

^* Yes ; but she did not mean to follow 
very far ; and if she was not at home by 
two o'clock, I might conclude she had 
come in here — she wanted a chat with 
you . . . /' 

" I shall be very pleased to see her," 
said Lady Carew, with conventional un- 
truth, " and she may come yet. It is not 
more than half-past three now, I think . . . 
it is such a dark afternoon." 

" The hounds must have gone home ; 
there could be no running in this fog." 
He spoke gloomily ; and Zara found 
some difficulty in knowing what to re- 
ply. 

** Is Lady Selton alone ? " she enquired 
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presently. " I mean, are any others ■ of 

your party huntirig. too ? " 

" Lord and Lady John Talbot, and 
Major Hartington all went out this 
morning ; but the Talbots were back for 
luncheon. It was a bad day, with con- 
stant checks — ^and they got tired of it" 

Zara saw now where his trouble lay, 
and her heart bled for him : but what 
could she say? It was not till after a 
pause of a few moments that she spoke, 
with some hesitation. 

" Have you not thought .... I mean 
would it not be a good thing if you were 
to go out with Lady Selton when she 
hunts ? She is young to be left to her 
own devices." 

" I have tried it — I gave up all my own 
business last week (and I have got a good 
deal to do just now), to hunt with her ; 
and the consequence was that her conduct 
to me was the talk of the field. She did 
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not want my companionship, you see ; 
and she did all she could to get rid of 
me." He spoke in a low hard tone, quite 
unlike himself; Zara knew not how to 
answer him, and he continued almost 
directly. " I can't keep it up, you see. 
I liad settled to do without hunters for a 
couple of years or so, till the estate was 
free ; and recent expenses have made it . 
all the more necessary .... if I don't 
retrench now, I never shall. I have only 
my own hack, besides the carriage horses 
.... She has her two, and borrows from 
Hartington if she wants another mount 
.... But she shall not do so again .... 
thaty at least, I have put a stop to . . . ." 
and he seemed to set his teeth. 

" Could you not forbid her hunting 
while he is with you ? '^ Now that the 
subject was fairly broached, Zara felt able 
to offer practical advice ; it was easier, 
and safer, than sympathy. 
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" How can I ?" he said with vehemence. 
" You cannot beat a woman, or shut her 
up, when she is refractory — ^and nothing, 
short of bodily force, would restrain her 
.... I have had disputes and arguments 
with her, the violence of which is loath- 
some to me to recall. I have used language 
to her which I never thought to use to 
any one ; least of all to a woman, and that 
woman my wife .... She laughs at my 
wishes, and despises my commands . • . . 
Can I compel her to obey ? Gentleness is 
useless ; nothing short of violence could 
make her submit .... can / use that ? 
Heaven alone knows the scenes I have 
gone through, and what I have had to 
bear with, during the last week .... She 
seems like one possessed sometimes, with 
her own wilful wildness . . . ." 

He spoke with the intensity of sup- 
pressed passion ; and rising from his chair, 
walked up and down the little room with 
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hasty steps. Zara remained where she 
was ; her head bent on her hand, her eyes 
on the fire. What could she say to com- 
fort or assist him ? Shameful indignation 
kept her silent. Presently he stopped, 
and stood before her. 

'* And this is the girl," he said, with a 
touch of bitter scorn, almost hatred, in 
his voice ; " this is the girl that I married, 
because I was told by her own mother 
that she was dying of love for me. I had 
not seen her more than a dozen times. . . . 
She was a little bit of a thing, scarcely out 
of the school-room, — and she would ask 
me to play at battledore with her, — ^and I 
looked upon her as a merry child. Lady 
Femside asked to speak to me alone one 
day ; and then she asked me if I meant 
seriously by her daughter, for the child 
was breaking her heart for me. ... If I 
was already engaged, would I go away at 
once — though she feared in that case Lena 
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would never get over it. I was amazed, — 
I was almost dumbfoundered. ... I told 
her I had never even thought of such a 
thing. ... I was as plain with her as a 
man could well be, . . . but she still kept 
to the same cry. I had contrived to win 
her daughter's heart, whether intentionally 
or not; and the girl's happiness for life 
was ruined. What could I do ? ... I 
was miserable myself . . . why should I 
make another person miserable also ? . . . 
It would be something to do with my 
future life, to make this little thing happy. 
... I spoke to her, and I told her how 
things really stood, ... for I thought it 
was only right to be quite honest in the 
matter. She hung her head, and blushed, 
and owned that what her mother had said 
was quite true, — she had got to like me, 
. . . and so ... we were engaged. I 
did not see her much afterwards ; but once 
or twice I could not help thinking she was 
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in some way different to what I had 
fancied ; . . . . but everything was all 
hurried on so, that there was no time for 
thought or reflection. After the first few 
days, we spent our honeymoon in paying 
visits, and then — ^though her manner sur- 
prised me — I tried to put it down to 
girlish spirits, and delight at escaping 
from the restraints of home. But now 
there is no longer any disguise or decep- 
tion ; and I curse myself for a fool in 
having been so easily duped and en- 
trapped. I see her as she is, . . . and 
can imagine what my future life will be, 
. . . and never was man more bound and 
tied, in a more wretched and ill-matched 
union, than I. . . . . We are as wide 
asunder as the poles, and yet must drag 
the heavy chain which binds us together 
through life." 

He had been speaking with a passionate 
vehemence, almost incredible in one 
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usually so quiet and self-contained; and, 
when he had finished, the poor fellow 
threw himself into his chair again, and 
buried his face in his hands, while some- 
thing very like a hard dry sob stopped his 
voice, and shook his frame. Zara was 
crying silently, — her head turned from 
him, — dropping slow tears from a pro- 
found sympathy which was powerless to 
do aught else. . . . They could be nothing 
to each other, nothing; . . . but the 
mockery of circumstance would not leave 
them in the separation which was their 
only hope of peace ; but was for ever 
throwing them together in a community of 
interest, or by a similarity of suffering, 
which seemed to make them instinctively 
seek each other's sympathy. Her heart 
cried out against a fate so cruel — z, 
torment so unceasing. 

But the necessity of speech pressed 
on her; and she tried to make 
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her voice even, as she said with diffi- 
culty — 

'* It is useless saying how I wish I could 
help you, . . . you know it I can think 
of nothing to advise or suggest ; . . . and 
comfort, I well know, is impossible." 

"Yes," he said darkly, "impossible." 
And then, raising his head, and speaking 
more freely, " I know it would seem that I 
ought not to have spoken to you, and told 
you what I have done ; . . . but the sight 
of you — your face and voice — ^were irre- 
sistible. I have bore my burden alone, 
and worse than alone. I could not tell my 
own family, even were they near me, . . . 
I would rather that they thought me 
happy. But you ... I could not hide 
my trouble from you, — ^and I want you 
alone to know the whole truth, ..." and 
he looked at her yearningly. 

"At least you know that your confid- 
ence is safe and sacred with me ; and that 
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you have my deepest sympathy, though I 
can give nothing else." 

Poor woman ; her words seemed to stifle 
her as she spoke. 

" I know it," he said, and dropped his 
head on his hands again. 

Neither of them spoke for a minute or 
two, and then he rose with slow reluct- 
ance. 

"It is useless waiting any longer for 
her^ he said with a renewal of bitter 
intonation ; " I meant to ride home with 
her, so that she should at least have the 
protection of my presence — but fehe has 
outwitted me. Probably she never meant 
to come here at all.*' 

" Could you not get rid of your unwel- 
come guest ... by open speech, if he will 
not take a hint ? " said Zara, trying to 
sieze on some definite point where active 
measures would be practicable! 

" He must stay over this ball, I suppose, 

III. D 
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for which he was ostensibly invited ; and 
when it is over, he shall go — and that 
quickly. You are coming on the 31st, are 
you not ? " he added eagerly. 

"Yes; I am going to bring Miss 
Bering with me," she answered, anxious 
to give the conversation a more general 
turn ; " it will be her coming-out ball." 

" Yes," he said absendy — and then re- 
curring to the topic which filled his mind 
— " if you are there I shall feel some secu- 
rity that things will go well — outwardly at 
least; and that the domestic misery and 
family discord which reign in my home 
will not be so glaringly apparent to the 
world." 

" I will do my best to help you," she 
responded, with an attempt at brightness 
of manner. 

Perhaps there was something in the 
forlorn meaning of her dark eyes which 
contradicted the faintly-smiling curves of 
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her lips, and the strained cheerfulness of 
her tone ; and helped to remind him that 
she also was condemned to bear the yoke 
of a painfully ill-assorted union ; that she 
also lived in the worse than solitude of a 
dual life without sympathy. Does it seem 
strange that he should require to be re- 
minded of what had once been constantly 
before his notice, and had even formed 
the strongest interest of his life (because 
it was connected with what was at once 
his heart's greatest happiness and keenest 
pain) so few months before ? The new 
sharpness of his own trial, which was 
writing trouble in such deep characters on 
his soul, seemed to have the power to 
soften the vividness of intimate recollec- 
tion — efface distinctness of memory as to 
sorrows of the past — and leave only im- 
pressions that were vaguely general. 

Now a momentary illumination touched 
and revived these impressions, and made 
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them living and real. A sudden colour 
flushed hotly his fair face, and his tone 
faltered. 

** I have done wrong in disturbing you 
with my selfish troubles. I did not in- 
tend it when I came here ; I did not 
think . . ." It was impossible to proceed. 

"You do not disturb me," she said, 
meeting his look bravely. ** If at any 
time I can help you in any trouble, you 
know you may command my sympathy." 

Did her words mean that the sorrows of 
her own heart were to be a sealed book 
between them for ever now ? Perhaps he 
instinctively accepted them as such. 

They shook hands, with a simple 
" Good-bye." 

At the door he turned, and gave one 
lingering look at the room and its occu- 
pant, as if he left a paradise behind. 

In a moment he was gone, and ^^r 
painful paradise was gone with him. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



NEW year's eve. 



Conrad, "... Do you doubt her?" 
Diike, " Aye» and could kill her for the doubt ; and 
yet methinks I love her not** 

People who had only knowta Wamham 
Abbey as the show-house of the neigh- 
bourhood — beautiful and curious, but 
somewhat stately and sombre in its aspect 
— were fairly amazed at the appearance it 
presented on New Year's Eve. It was 
not only that the library, with its oak-floor 
uncovered, its walls stripped, and its book- 
shelves denuded — lighted by innumerable 
wax candles in silver sconces, and fes- 
tooned with flags — seemed as if it must 
have been made for the ball-room into 
which it was now transformed. It was 
not only that the dining-room, in which 
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the sumptuous supper was laid, absolutely 
glittered with the brilliancy of gold and 
silver plate (which had lain long buried in 
iron chests, and not seen the light since 
the days of the present lord's grand- 
father), and with which side-board and 
supper-table were alike heaped ; but the 
whole house — the lofty flagged hall, the 
staircase, and even the long quaint gallery 
above, filled with curiosities, antique or 
valuable — ^all were brilliantly illuminated 
with candles and coloured lamps, and gay 
with hot-house flowers and shrubs, which 
were massed together with a profusion 
which seemed really boundless. 

The guests, as they trooped up the old 
oak staircase, now draped with crimson 
silk lest the carved bannisters should tear 
the ladies' fragile skirts, nodded and smiled 
gaily to one another, as they re-echoed the 
sentiment that '* this was quite the house 
for a ball ; " and as bursts of music reached 
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their ears from below, the hearts of the 
younger ones beat high with excitement 
and expectation. 

The Carews were among the first to 
arrive — ^to " start early *' being one of Sir 
Harry's pet fidgets, which made it his 
wife's constant effort to prevent their ar- 
riving at a party before their host and 
hostess were ready to receive them. But 
on this occasion their early appearance 
was well-timed. Lady Selton had not yet 
come down stairs, and her husband was 
thankful for the countenance and assistance 
of Lady Carew, in case any guests should 
arrive before their hostess was ready for 
them. 

Sir Harry was in high good humoun 
Miss Bering's company, the prospect of 
which he had made the subject of innumer- 
able grumbles for the last week — so that 
his wife had been often tempted to unwish 
what she had been so anxious to achieve 
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— now presented itself for the first time to 
his mind as a distinction instead of a mis- 
fortune. He had not observed — ^for truth 
to tell, he hardly ever looked at anyone so 
insignificant — how very pretty the girl had 
been growing lately. She was graceful 
and willowy in figure, and fair in com- 
plexion, with shy sweet eyes and a look 
like a startled fawn. Her robe-de-bal be- 
came her well ; and Sir Harry had told her 
that white camellias looked well on the 
golden ripple of her hair, and that her 
white tarletane — ^simple and yet unlike 
any one else's — was very becoming to her, 
without being in the least aware that the 
latter was Zara's taste and gift, though he 
knew that the former came from his own 
greenhouse. His wife and Lily had ex- 
changed glances and smiles, for Lady Carew 
had enjoined secrecy about her little present 
She herself was magnificent in black velvet 
and diamonds. Lily exclaimed at the 
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beauty of her appearance, and then added 
discontentedly — " But it is too old a dress 
for you .... you might be a dowager ..." 

'' I am a matron, a chaperone, and a 
wall-flower ; and is not that almost as good 
as a dowager ? my dear — I am not going 
to dance, and black velvet is much more 
my ' style ' than anything else." 

" I believe it is," said Lily in a more 
satisfied tone, as she looked again. " At 
least I never saw you more lovely . . . ." 
Zara stopped her with a kiss. 

" Now mind you enjoy yourself," she 
said affectionately. " Try not to be too 
shy .... and don't thank people when 
they ask you to dance I I assure you that 
the felicity will be at least mutual." 

The sense of being able to confer 
pleasure gave a new warmth to her heart, 
which showed itself in a playfulness of 
manner unusual to her now. 

" Well ! at any rate, nobody will be able 
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to stand against my ladies this evening ! " 
had been Sir Harry's comment, uttered 
with noisy satisfaction, as he saw them 
together. "What do you think of my 
wife's get up, Miss Bering ? My choice, 
if you please; and the resetting of the 
diamonds was my taste also. How would 
you like a set of diamonds like that? 
Perhaps you'll have some like them, 
one day — if you've luck ! — ha ! ha ! " 

with which choice jest, at which he 

laughed immoderately, the Baronet had 
conducted his ladies to the carriage. 

I think that his opinion respecting their 
appearance was echoed, mentally at least, 
by all present. Of Lady Carew's beauty 
other ladies, as a rule, felt no jealousy. 
She shone a star wherever she went ; and 
reigned with a pre-eminence which was 
beyond emulation and open to no com- 
petition. That she should be there^ per- 
fect both in loveliness and attire, was what 
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everyone expected ; in fact many even of 
her own sex would have felt disappointed 
if she had not adorned the room by her 
presence; but a good many envious re- 
marks were excited by her chaperonage of 
Miss Bering. Lily was little known in 
the neighbourhood, as her mother had 
kept her very much at home; and her 
novelty, as well as her pretty face and shy 
blushes, created quite a little furore in her 
favour among the gentlemen ; and caused a 
few ill-natured and contemptuous things to 
be said about her by some of the ladies. 
" It was ridiculous the fuss Lady Carew 
made about that Miss Bering ; why, she 
made it quite a favour to introduce people 
to her, and that was why she was so 
besieged with partners : men always wanted 
what seemed difficult to get .... and there 
was nothing particular about her after all 
.... she had a pretty face certainly — ^but 
no style, and no manner. She became 
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perfectly crimson when anyone spoke to 
her, and cast frightened glances at her 
chaperone. Such extreme shyness looked 
quite gauche, and it was a pity that she 
had not stayed in the school-room a little 
longer. But it was quite a fine lady's 
fancy to take up anyone with such ardour. 

Lady Carew would soon tire of her 

protegde " and so on, and so on. 

Meanwhile Zara was determined that 
Lily s first ball should be an occasion of 
unmixed enjoyment, as far as she could 
make it so : and any young lady who has 
known what it is to be pr6n^d on such an 
occasion by a chaperone who, as well as 
having kind intentions, is herself at the 
head of the " fashionable world," there 
assembled — ^and knows how to make the 
privileges of her position of use to her 
friend — ^will understand how well Lady 
Carew could accomplish her wishes. 

Many had been the curious speculations, 
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and irresistible the anticipative merriment, 
as to how Lady Selton would comport her- 
self on the occasion of a ball at her own 
house. She could not quite go off, and 
leave her guests, as she had done when the 
hounds met there — but no doubt her con- 
duct would be in some way eccentric; 
and the expectation thereof would have 
prompted every one who was invited, from 
however great a distance, to come, even if 
other reasons had not prevailed. Those 
who had not already seen Lady Selton, 
would hardly believe in her identity, when 
she was pointed out to them. 

What! that little childish-looking crea- 
ture, with the white muslin frock, and a 
black velvet sash tied round her waist ; a 
string of pearls round her neck, and a 
spray of holly in her rough hair ? that. 
Lord Selton's wife ? . . . What mis- 
chievous dark eyes she had, and what 
glances she threw around her ! She was 
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amusing herself mightily by laughing at 
her own guests ; she and her partner, . . . 
Major Hartington was it ? . . . were 
making great fun over poor old Lady A.'s 
" front," and quizzing Mrs B/s somewhat 
obsolete head-dress. Lord Selton noticed 
it, and looked much annoyed ; he spoke 
to his wife, in a low tone, as he passed 
her ; but she only flirted her fan at him, 
and screwed up her lips as if she were 
going to whistle, and the next mo- 
ment she was laughing as wickedly as 
ever. • . . 

When the little lady first entered the 
room, — ^which she did on the arm of a 
gentleman who had been awaiting her at 
the foot of the stairs, — she smiled and 
nodded to a few people standing near the 
door, and afterwards shook hands with 
Lady Carew, and one or two others ; but 
beyond these unceremonious greetings, she 
took absolutely no notice of her guests, nor 
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troubled herself at all about their enter- 
tainment. 

She had provided everjrthing for their 
amusement, and now let them amuse them- 
selves ! If her husband liked to go* poking 
about among the dowagers, and finding 
the ugliest girls partners, let him, . . . she 
wasn't going to be bothered by it all. . . . 

Every one agreed that poor Lord Selton 
behaved admirably ; his manners were so 
kind and courteous, his attention to all 
his guests so thoughtful and unremitting. 
And all the while he looked quite care- 
worn, and so old for his twenty-five years. 
He seemed so grateful, too, for Lady 
Carew's assistance. She really performed 
quite a hostess' part in introducing partners 
to unknown or neglected young ladies, 
and talking to country matrons in lonely 
comers of the room ; and it was all done 
so gracefully and unobtrusively, that no 
one could say that she put herself out of 
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her place. She and Lord Selton were old 
friends — some sort of distant connection 
indeed ; and Sir Harry, in speaking of his 
wife to Lord Selton, called her by her 
Christian name, and addressed him as 
Frank. He wanted Lady Carew to dance 
with "Frank," but she firmly refused. 
She was not dancing at all to-night, she 
said — she had a young lady to take care 
of; and she smiled at Lily Bering, who 
stood blushing by her side. 

Lord Selton turned to the girl, and 
asked her if she would take compassion on 
him instead ; and he danced a round dance 
with her (the only one he attempted), and 
seemed very kind and attentive. He 
danced all the square dances with married 
ladies to whom he owed attention, but 
Miss Dering was the only young lady 
whom he so distinguished. And so the 
ball proceeded . . . very like other balls — 
though marked by one or two incidents — 
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which were fortunately not known to every 
one present 

Lady Carew was sitting in the ball-room, 
for the moment alone ; when Lord Selton 
crossed hurriedly to her side, and bending 
down, asked her in a low voice if she knew 
where his wife was. 

" No," she said quickly, for something 
in his tone startled her, " I thought 
she was here, ... is she not in the tea- 
room ? " 

" Come and see," he said abruptly, and 
offered her his arm. But without going 
near the tea-room, he led her through the 
hall, and beyond the drawing-room, to the 
conservatory, — the door of which opened 
on to the gravel terrace outside. This 
door was now latched only, and the key 
was in the lock inside. Lord Selton 
pointed this fact out to his companion, 
saying in the same tone of suppressed 
wrath, 

III. E 
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" This is her doing ! I locked the door 
myself, and put the key in my study." 

" Might not some one else. ..." 

** Who else would so presume ? without 
her orders, I mean. I remember now who 
was near, when I put the key on the 
mantelpiece," and he set his teeth. " I 
am going out to find her, and bring her 
m. 

" No, no," cried Zara, " please listen to 
me ;" and with all the persuasion of which 
she was capable, she placed before him the 
uselessness of doing what would probably 
only serve to provoke a quarrel, and thus 
bring into notice what he would most dis- 
like to become common gossip. 

" But I will not have my wife philander- 
ing out of doors with that fellow," he per- 
sisted, with dogged fierceness. 

" No," said Zara quietly ; " / will bring 
her in." 

He suffered himself at length to be per- 
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suaded, and departed with reluctant slow- 
ness. When he was gone, Zara opened 
the door, and stepped out on to the 
terrace. The night was cold and still ; 
there was a little frost, but no wind. She 
shut the conservatory door, that the 
sounds from the house might not confuse 
her ; and then she could hear the murmur 
of voices not far off, and thought she 
could distinguish the flutter of a white 
dress against the dark trees at the other 
end of the terrace. 

" Lady Selton ! " she called in a low, 
clear tone. The voices ceased, but 
there was no reply. She called again, 
advancing a few steps as she did 
so ; and this time the white dress 
moved, and finally came fluttering up to 
her. 

"It is you, is it ? " said the wearer of 
the dress, laughing a little uneasily. ^' I 
thought I recognised your voice. Have 
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you come out, too, to feel how jolly the 
cool air is ? " 

" I have come to bring you in," was the 
quiet reply. '* It is much too cold for you 
to be out in that thin dress. You should 
not do such childishly imprudent things ; 
and with her hand on the other's arm, she 
led her in. 

Perhaps Lady Selton was too much 
taken by surprise to resist; she only re- 
covered her voice when Zara was closing 
the conservatory door. 

" Don't shut out poor Major Harting- 
ton,'* she said with her usual assurance. 
"There he is, looking as if he wasn't 
accustomed to be on the wrong side of 
the door." 

And there indeed the gentleman in 
question was — looking, it must be con- 
fessed, very foolish. He opened the door 
as Lady Carew removed her hand from 
the latch, and would perhaps have spoken 
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to her ; but she turned her back upon him 
with a disdain which even ignored his 
presence, and swept through the conser- 
vatory, leading her unwilling captive with 
her. In the hall they were met by the 
stream of dancers coming out of the ball- 
room ; and in the momentary pause which 
the crush created, Major Hartington came 
up to them, and asked Lady Selton to 
come and have some tea ; " to warm you 
after your chill," he added in a low voice ; 
and as they went off together, Zara could 
hear the word "spy" passing between 
them. She felt both indignant and un- 
comfortable — but her unpleasant duty was 
performed; and a footman being shordy 
dispatched to lock the conservatory door, 
and bring the key to his master, there 
were no more midnight wanderings for 
any one. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

MISSING ! 

" They sought her baith by bow'r and ha', 
The ladye wasna seen." 

Sir Harry and Lady Carew were sitting 
at dinner — the former very cross, the 
latter perhaps with every disposition to be 
the same, for she was both tired and 
worried; but ill-humour is a game at 
which only one can play with advantage 
in a tite-a-tHe. 

The Baronet's temper was always very 
bad the day after a ball, and sometimes 
for a day or two following. His digestion 
was of a delicacy which suited his social 
position ; and lobster-salad, and such like 
viands, eaten in the small hours, invari- 
ably disagreed with him. He was aware 
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of this fact, and always grumbled about it 
beforehand ; but still the simple expedient 
of refraining from his enemy, never sug- 
gested itself to him. He preferred to 
indulge himself at the time ; and make his 
household generally, and his wife in par- 
ticular, suffer afterwards. 

To-night the soup was badly flavoured, 
the mutton was tough, the pheasant over- 
done ; in short, the dinner was uneatable, 
and the butler was told with an impreca- 
tion to " take it back again to the cook, 
and make her swallow her own con- 
founded messes herself." 

Zara sat in silence, well knowing by 
experience that any remarks on her part, 
however well-intentioned and soothing in 
their import, would only divert the channel 
of her husband's wrath in her direction. 
Nor did the wisdom of silence always avail 
her, as in this instance. What was the 
matter with her ? Had she gone to sleep? 
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It was very hard if a man was neither to 
have eatable food, nor cheerful conversa- 
tion, at his own dinner-table ! She could 
talk enough last night to all the people at 
the Abbey — and at dinner too. She and 
Miss Bering had made quite a noise (how 
thankful was Zara now that her guest had 
gone home !) ; but of course she had 
nothing to say now. Why hadn't she 
spoken to the cook about the mutton ? 
It was tough last time — it was always 
tough — and the cook's wages were high 
enough ! She must go if she couldn't do 
better than this. " D' you hear ? — d' you 
hear, I say ? You must give her warning 
to-morrow." Thus he thundered at his 
pale wife across the table. 

Yes, — she heard, — she said ; and then 
tried to sit silent again till the storm should 
be over. She dared not even ask the 
butler for a piece of bread. She was, 
alas ! but too well used to such scenes, — 
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and they excited perhaps increased loath- 
ing in repetition, — though custom had 
worn off some of their terror. Her heart, 
which had been used to beat so loud and 
quickly when her husband stormed and 
swore at her, now only throbbed low and 
heavily with sick repulsion. 

A pealing ring at the front door bell 
diverted Sir Harry's attention, and some- 
what roused his curiosity. Who could be 
coming at this hour of the evening ? 

The butler left the room to answer the 
bell ; and returned, ushering in Lord 
Selton. That gentleman was hot and 
hurried, and his blue eyes gleamed with 
an unwonted angry light 

"Is my wife here ? " he asked, speaking 
almost before he entered the room, and 
glancing about restlessly. " I have come 
to look for my wife, ..." his manner 
was excited, and his look almost wild. 

Sir Harry sprang up immediately, — ^all 
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curiosity and noisy impulse. " How ? . . . 
what is it ? . . . she hasn't been here . . . ; " 
and only Zara retained sufficient presence 
of mind to send the servants from the 
room, before their ears were regaled with 
more material for gossip. The footman 
went gaping out, — eyes and mouth both 
wide open; the butler followed, with an 
appearance of decorous unconsciousness. 

A few hurried words served to explain 
Lord Selton's errand. He had told Major 
Hartington that morning, as courteously 
as he could, that he should not be able to 
entertain him any longer — as he and his 
wife were going from home on a visit in a 
day or two's time. The other gentleman 
had taken the announcement quite quietly ; 
and had indeed said that it had only antici- 
pated what he had been about to say; 
Lord Selton's hospitality had made him 
nearly forget an engagement in town, 
which, to enable him to keep, it would be 
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better that he should go that very after- 
noon. His host offered no opposition, 
and the matter was settled — to all appear- 
ance amicably. Lady Selton was silent 
and sulky during luncheon-time, but made 
no remark ; and when the time came for 
Major Hartington's departure, she was out 
of the way — to her husband's inward satis- 
faction. He was surprised afterwards to 
learn from one of the grooms that her 
ladyship had gone out riding; but the 
man said she had told him she was going 
to Lea Manor, and perhaps should not be 
back till late. Lord Selton felt no alarm 
about her absence, till the dressing-bell 
rang, and still she did not return. He 
then went to enquire of her maid whether 
her ladyship had given any orders in refer- 
ence to the time of her return ; and found 
the woman engaged in packing one of her 
mistress's trunks. She was at first imper- 
tinent, refusing to answer any questions ; 
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but frightened by his words and manner, 
she burst into sobs, and said she was to 
meet her ladyship in town to-morrow with 
the luggage ; that was all she knew, upon 
her word, . . . and she thought his lord- 
ship was going too. . . . Lord Selton waited 
to hear no more ; but ordering horses, and 
taking one of his grooms with him, he 
galloped off to Lea, ... he would not 
condemn his wife without proof ... 

His friends at the Manor could tell him 
nothing, . . . they also feared the worst 
He would not stay when his tale was told, 
and his errand was proved to be fruitless. 
. . . Refusing the food and wine which 
they pressed upon him (for he had not 
dined), he was off as suddenly as he had 
come, — and they could hear his horse's 
retreating gallop as he rode into the 
night. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 

" They were a wild race ; and their deeds 
Were like them — ^wild and terrible." 

Another London season .... "History 
repeats itself ; " and so do events in 
individual lives, but happily in outline 
merely, and without exactitude. 

I say ^^e/)/— because, for the one or 
two bright days, the single period of free- 
dom from care, and the one blessed hour 
of exuberance of spirit and abandonment 
to delight, which we would fain have over 
again, — there is so much in the lives of 
even the most fortunate among us, which 
it would be such utter weariness of spirit 
(if nothing worse) to re-live ; that it is 
well for us that our times and seasons, 
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be they dark or bright, can never return 
to us. It is because the attempt to re- 
produce bye-gone impressions, and have 
our happiness rechauff&e (like the roast of 
yesterday in the entrde of to-day) is so 
utterly abortive and futile, that I think it 
is well for us, as a general rule, never to 
revisit any spot which has been the scene 
of exceptional delight to us. Given the 
same friends, the same place, the same cir- 
cumstances apparently will not the 

effort to feel and enjoy, in just the same way 
as we did a year ago, prove a failure ? Let 
us go, if we will, to summon up memory 
either glad or sad, in the light of the pre- 
sent ; but let us clearly understand that it 
is the charm of memory, not repetition, 
which we are in search of. 

It was, however, the misery, not the 
delight, of repetition, that Lady Carew 
had dreaded, in anticipating a second 
London season. Would it re»emble the 
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last ? if so, how should she drag herself 
through it ? But fortune, in the unex- 
pected guise of Sir Harry, was thus far 
kind to her, that it gave her a friendly 
companion (if not a friend), an object in 
life, and something to be kind to, in the 
person of Lily Dering. 

This totally unprecedented complais- 
ance on the part of the Baronet to a wish 
of his wife's, was due to the fact that the 
gratification of it in some way furthered 
his own plans and pleasure. 

Many times since her marriage with Sir 
Harry, had Zara inwardly regretted that 
he had no members of his own family 
whose presence he might find a resource ; 
and who might thus sometimes relieve her 
strained attention from his sole com- 
panionship. If he did not care to have 
friends staying in the house, what a pity 
it was* that he should have no relations, 
— who, though they might not interest 
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her, might at least please and occupy 
him. 

He had spoken very little to her of his 
own family, during the brief period of 
their ante-nuptial acquaintance ; and she 
had somehow gained the impression that 
he was the only child of his parents, and 
that his father also, had had neither brother 
nor sister. It was some chance word 
from the old housekeeper at Lea Manor, 
which had first told her that Sir Harry 
had come into the baronetcy through the 
death of an elder brother, a " very strange 
gentleman," who had drowned himself in 
a pool (which was afterwards filled in, 
by order of his father) in a fit of jealousy 
about his wife. There was a sister also, of 
whose existence Zara had had no idea, and 
whose weak mental health, she now learnt, 
nvas cared for in the family of some doctors. 

" Was the poor lady really imbecile ? " 
she asked the housekeeper. ' 
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"Yes, my lady; poor Miss Carew is 
quite childish now, — and never will be 
anything else, the doctors say. But she 
wasn't so once. She was always a little 
queer, not quite like other people ; never 
was anything of a scholar, and had funny 
tastes and fancies : but still she was fit 
to be about, with other people. But her 
father, the late Sir George, was a very 
violent tempered man, and his fits of 
passion terrified her. His sons could 
stand up against him, and give him back 
as good as he gave — but she, poor 
young lady, hadn't the spirit to answer 
him, nor yet the wit to keep out of his 
way. Sir George never liked her.; there 
was something in her look and ways that 
seemed to irritate him, and make him 
almost mad with her, at times. One day 
she had annoyed him about some trifle or 
other, and he was storming at her in his 
usual way, when she said quite innocent- 

III. F 
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like and silly, ' Was this how you scolded 
poor mamma ?'.... he turned and struck at 
her in his rage ; and the poor thing gave a 
loud cry, and fell down in a fit ... . When 
she came out of it, she was as she is now. 
They kept her at home for a time, but Sir 
George couldn't bear it .... his fits of 
remorse were more terrible than his fits of 
anger ; and for his own sake, as much as 
anything else, the doctors persuaded him 
to put her away, where she would be 
out of sight, as well as taken good care 
of." 

" Does no one go and see her ? " asked 
Zara pitifully ; this tale of family misfor- 
tune and tragedy had made a sad impres- 
sion on her. 

" I go and see her once a year, my lady," 
said the old woman respectfully. "She 
doesn't know me, but she likes the little 
things I take her ; and it is a satisfaction to 
my own mind to see her, though I can't do 
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anything for her, and she is with kind 
good people." 

Zara looked very much troubled. Was 
this poor old woman, this paid servant of 
the house, the only one who could be 
found to go and see the last daughter of 
the Carews, in her weakness and childish- 
ness ? What heartless neglect .... what 
barbarous indifference 

The housekeeper partly read her 
thoughts. 

" Sir Harry makes a handsome allow- 
ance for his poor sister, my lady," she 
said with considerate respect, "and the 
lawyer goes twice a-year to see that she 
has everything she wants ; but of course it 
would be very painful for Sir Harry him- 
self to see her, for you know he is a 
gentleman that can't stand the sight of 
trouble and suffering" (a delicate way of 
expressing that the Baronet was heartlessly 
selfish). 
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Lady Carew made no answer ; and pre- 
sently asked abrupdy — 

"What did Miss Carew mean by what 
she said to Sir George about her mother?" 

" Oh ! my lady, it is sad to think of those 

old stories Sir George wasn't a very 

kind husband ; and his lady came of a very 
different sort of family, where she had 
been accustomed to be made a kind of pet 
among them all ; she was frightened at 
Sir George's rough ways, and she had not 
strong health either, and somehow she 
seemed like a hot-house plant that 
is put into the cold air .... She seemed 
to pine away, as one may say, and shrink 
into her coffin ; and people said that she 
died of a broken heart. Her daughter 
heard it often enough, you may be sure, 
and she was old enough too to remember 
how it was between her father and mother." 
Zara leant her head on her hand, and 
listened. These sad records of the history 
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of the family into which she had married 

had a strange fascination for her 

" The Carews don't seem to have been 
very happy in their marriages as a rule," 
she said suddenly, turning great sad eyes 
on the old woman. 

" No, my lady ; at least not in my time, 
— ^and I have been in the family over fifty 
years. There was one happy marriage, I 
should say, but the poor lady didn't enjoy it 
long, — and if her husband was good to her 
she had other things to trouble her. That 
was old Sir Harry's second wife, my lady — 
he was the present Sir Harry's grandfather. 
His first wife. Sir George's mother (Mr 
George he was then) died when he was a 
mere child, and nobody ever thought old 
Sir Harry would marry again ; but he 
did, my lady, when he was getting on for 
an old man, and gave Mr George a step- 
mother younger than himself. She was a 
pretty girl, the daughter of one of Sir 
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Harry's largest tenants (the family's gone 
from this part now, my lady), and she 
made the old gentleman a good wife ; and 

he ? why he just doted on her, and 

would deny her nothing. But Mr George 
hated her, and did all he could to show it ; 
she was beneath him in rank, you see my 
lady, and he couldn't bear that his father 
should marry again. But she didn't cause 
trouble between father and son very long 
poor soul, for old Sir Harry died before 
he had been married a year ; and, as you 
may believe, the young widow had to leave 
the Manor very quickly, when Sir George 
was master here. She went back to her 
own family, who had moved north, and 
there her baby was born ; but Sir George 
would never take any notice of her or her 
little girl, aud when she died and her 
family applied to him on behalf of the 
child (for you see, my lady, she had widow's 
maintenance from the estate, but it died 
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with her, and there was no provision for 
the child, because the poor lady had had 
no settlements on her marriage) ; well, as 
I was saying, when the mother's family 
applied to Sir George for some support 
for the little girl, he refused it altogether, 
and said he had done with the family, and 
never wanted to hear the brat's name 

again ; and he meant it too And I 

know nothing more about the little girl, 
except that I believe she is alive now." 

" She would be .... let me see .... Sir 
Harry's step aunt, would she not "i " asked 
Lady Carew, with a smile. 

" Yes, my lady ; but she's younger than 
Sir Harry by a good ten years. You see, 
Mr George was married, and his eldest son 
was a boy of twelve when old Sir Harry 
married again ; and it did seem unnatural 
giving two such big lads a grandmother 

younger than their own father but 

such things will happen in families, and it 
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is always best to put a good face on them." 
" I should like to find her out, and do 
something for her," mused Zara, unheed- 
ing the old housekeeper's moralizings. 

But if she had any intention of touching 
upon the subject with her husband, the 
idea was quite routed by his manner of 
receiving her timid mention of his poor 
sister. 

Might she go and see Miss Carew some 
day ? she asked ; it would seem only kind, 

as she was her sister-in-law But her 

speech was interrupted by such a torrent of 
violent language from Sir Harry, that she 
shrank back in affright and never ventured 
to allude to the subject again. Evidently 
the unfortunate condition of his only sister 
was a sore subject with the Baronet ; and 
as he observed the same reticence about 
the rest of his relations, Zara judged it 
wiser to keep her knowledge of the family 
history of the Carews to herself. 
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What a dark history it was ! she thought 
to herself, not without shuddering. It 
was not until the second winter of her 
married life that she had heard the details 
which at once interested and shocked her ; 
and in her solitary walks on the lonely 
hill-side, she pondered much on what she 
had heard. Looking down on the old 
house, as it stood dark and weather-beaten 
under the shade of the hills, and sur- 
rounded by leafless trees, it seemed to her 
melancholy imagination to be invested 
with a peculiar sadness and solemnity of 
aspect Was there a fate within its walls ? 
Must its owners always possess that 
storminess of disposition which embittered 
their own happiness, and made the lives of 
the women who depended on them miser- 
able ? How many wild scenes must have 
been enacted in that old house! what 
bursts of passion, what torrents of fierce 
anger, its rooms must have echoed to ! . . . 
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and how often, in its lonely chambers, 
must have been heard the weeping of 
anguished spirits, the sighings of despair. 

How many suffering hearts had cried out 
there — and broken at last in the effort of 
hopeless endurance. . . . There was an 
old legend of a Carew, many, many genera- 
tions back (for the Carews had always 
been at Lea), who, in a fit of frantic 
jealousy, had killed his wife with his own 
hand, — stabbing her as she sat at table 
opposite him. Sir Harry had told this 
legend to Zara himself, and laughed loudly 
over it, — and been proud of his ancestor ; 
for this Sir Somebody Carew had been, an 
historical personage ; and the quarrel had 
arisen through some supposed help ex- 
tended by the unfortunate lady to her 
husband's opponent in politics. 

And was he any worse than his great 
grandsons and successors ? questioned the 
pJresent Lady Carew, as she pondered over 
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these things. He killed his wife with honest 
openness, and had to flee the country from 
justice, and live an outlaw abroad. . . . 
The Sir Georges and Sir Harries of the 
last few generations killed their wives 
secretly and slowly — but killed them never- 
theless ; and lived on in their family house, 
after the unfortunate ladies had left the 
world which was made so miserable to 
them. Old Sir Harry, who was so fond to 
his second wife in his declining years, had 
been a cruel husband to the partner of his 
youth. When the demon within him got 
the better of him, he would beat her, like 
the veriest drunken boor ; and she, being 
a high-spirited woman, after a time left 
him, and would return no more. But she 
was too proud to go back to her own 
people, and lived a lonely, desolate life; 
the loss of her babe (which her husband 
refused to surrender to her) preying upon 
her till she died. 
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This story also had the present Lady 
Carew heard of her predecessor, 

" Yes, — there is a curse upon the house 
and name," Zara would say to herself, 
walking among the drifting dead leaves, 
and looking down on the chimneys from 
which heavy wreaths of smoke were curl- 
ing into the damp winter air. "The 
Curse of the Carews," — it would make the 
title of a dismal old ballad. What would 
it say of Zara, the present, and I suppose 
the last. Lady Carew ? . . . Oh ! thank 
God, that I have no child to add to my 
misery, ... no son to inherit the wild 
temper of his race, — no daughter to be 
driven from her senses by her father's 
passion. . . . Oh! thank God that that 
sorrow at least is spared me . . . ; " and 
the solitary lady would descend to her 
home. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



IN TOWN AGAIN. 

I 

'' God harden me against myself. 
This coward with pathetic voice. 
Who craves for ease, and rest, and joys." 

One morning (for the subject has caused 
this wide digression) Sir Harry, after 
reading a letter he had just received with 
great attention, and for the third time, told 
his wife that he intended going to town a 
week earlier than he had before arranged, 
because he wished no more time to pass 
before seeing a relative who was in dis- 
tressed circumstances, — through no fault of 
her own, — and who had applied to him as 
head of the house. 

Lady Carew surprised her husband by 
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exclaiming at once, and with unusual 
animation, 

" What ! — your father's half-sister ? I 
am so glad." 

" What do you know about it ? I sup- 
pose old Price has been telling you some 
of her stories," growled the Baronet. 

" Yes," she answered. " I heard that 
your father had a step-sister, who is alive 
now; and I have often thought that it 
would be but fair and right for you to do 
something for her." 

" I don't know what you mean by fair 
and right I' said Sir Harry, childishly 
vexed, because the importance of his 
mystery was thus anticipated. ^^ She 
doesn't speak of anything as her right ; 
she writes a very proper ladylike letter, 
and wants my countenance and advice, 
as the head of the family; and if she 
is what I take her to be, I shall give 
them to her — but I'm not going to be 
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dictated to, by you or any one else, in the 
matter," and he pocketed the letter with 
much dignity ; but showed it to Zara a 
few hours afterwards, when his mood was 
less contradictory. 

Though predisposed to take an interest 
in the writer, the letter did not please 
Lady Carew absolutely. It was clever 
and well expressed — evincing some know- 
ledge of Sir Harry's character by appeal- 
ing to his weakest points, his vanity, and 
love of importance — but there was 
something in its tone which did not 
" ring true," Zara thought ; though she 
did not impart the thought to her hus- 
band. 

" But I will not judge the poor woman 
hardly,'* she afterwards reflected, "she 
must have had a hard life, and been much 
knocked about in the world — and even by 
her own showing, her marriage does not 
seem to have turned out very well ; every- 
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thing has been against her, and I will be 
kind to her if she will let me." 

Her husband was still with his regiment 
in India, Mrs Romer said ; but she herself 
had come home, partly for her health, and 
partly to visit a relation of her mother's 
who was ill, and very anxious to see her. 
She arrived only in time to attend his fune- 
ral, and to hear that the will which he had 
intended to make in her favour, had never 
been signed ; and all his money had gone 
to a distant connection. Thus disappointed 
in the object of her return, and deprived 
of the home which her uncle had offered 
her, she ventured to appeal to the head of 
her father's house, and the representative 
of his family, for countenance and advice 
during the short time that she proposed to 
remain in England; . . . here followed 
a little judicious flattery of " what she had 
heard of Sir Harry giving her courage to 
address him," his well-known kindness of 
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heart," and so on. Lady Carew could not 
forbear a smile as she read it ; for though to 
most men it would have seemed fulsome, 
she knew how it would please her husband. 
Sir Harry came back from his first call 
on Mrs Romer, in her pleasant little lodg- 
ings in town, in a state of rapture ; his 
newly found relative was charming in 
every way ; and Zara must go at once and 
see her. She did so the next day, and 
came away repelled, she scarcely knew 
why. Mrs Romer was pleasant and cour- 
teous to Lady Carew, but nothing more ; 
she received Zara's overtures of friendship 
with a charming civility, but reserved her 
warmth of manner for Sir Harry alone ; 
she appealed to him constantly, and seemed 
to be engrossed in his words when he 
spoke. She did not appear to think any 
invitation which Lady Carew might give, 
to be worth taking any notice of or reply- 
ing to, until Sir Harry had endorsed and 

III. G 
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insisted on it. She even seemed to 
patronise the other lady a little ; indeed 
any one seeing them together would un- 
doubtedly have imagined that Mrs Romer 
was the reigning lady of Lea Manor, and 
Zara the hitherto unacknowledged rela- 
tion, — ^now, as it were, on approval. . . . 

Mrs Romer was a little like her half- 
nephew (the relationship appeared inex- 
pressibly ludicrous when one saw them 
together,) having the black hair and dark 
complexion of the Carews, and something 
their cast of feature ; but her eyes, instead 
of being dark and wild like Sir Harry's, 
were grey — and had a somewhat cold and 
hard expression, which made her face look 
a little cruel at times. She was undoubt- 
edly handsome, and would probably be 
called a " fine-looking woman ;" her hands 
were white and well-shaped — and she 
used them a good deal in gesticulation as 
she talked, — for her manners were rather 
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foreign, like her accent. She had lived 
much abroad she said; and had not 
in fact revisited England since she was 
almost a child. In truth, her girlhood 
had been spent as a governess in different 
foreign families ; from one of which she 
had married Captain Romer, and gone 
at once to India. Notwithstanding her 
battle with life, and the " failing health " of 
which she spoke, she did not look more 
than six or seven-and- twenty, though her 
real age was thirty-five. Though invited 
by Lady Carew, and much pressed by Sir 
Harry, Mrs Romer gently but firmly re- 
fused to take up her abode with them, and 
be their guest in town. ... "It was 
better that she should stay where she was ; 
she was away from her husband, and not 
in spirits for gaiety or amusement. She 
hoped her relations would kindly come and 
see her sometimes (she looked at Sir 
Harry as she spoke), and cheer some of 
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her lonely hours ; but she would not em- 
barrass them by her perpetual presence — it 
was enough to her to feel that she was not 
quite friendless and alone in the great 
world of London. . . ." 

Zara went away, feeling that her good 
impulses and intentions were thrust back 
upon herself; it was evidently Sir Harry's 
" countenance and support " which his new 
relative wished for, and his alone. 

Subsequent visits and meetings between 
the two ladies only served to deepen and 
confirm this impression. Mrs Romer was 
always perfectly courteous and pleasant to 
Lady Carew, — was conventionally "pleased 
to see her," in short, — but it was quite evi- 
dent that she did not want her friendship', 
would not have her kindnesses, and did 
not care for her society. It really seemed 
as if she regarded Sir Harry's wife as an 
interloper, whose presence came between 
her and her dear nephew. . . . Zara, on 
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her part, was not sorry to be thus absolved 
from the duty of constant visits and atten- 
tions to Mrs Romer, who was not alto- 
gether to her mind. There was something 
in this new-found kinswoman of Sir 
Harry's, that his wife instinctively dis- 
trusted, — even recoiled from. " There is 
something about her that is not truer 
Zara would say to herself; and this, as 
well as the evident fact that Mrs Romer 
had no wish for her acquaintance or lik- 
ing, was the reason she assigned to herself 
for the feeling of mental and moral discom- 
fort which she experienced in that lady's 
society. 

Meanwhile, Sir Harry had taken one of 
his infatuated likings for his lady-relative ; 
which might, in its evidences, have annoyed 
his wife, if she had not (reasoning from 
past experience), expected the feeling to be 
as brief in its duration, as it had been sud- 
den in its birth, and violent in its growth. 
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A loving and devoted wife could not 
but have been stung to the quick, by the 
daily multiplied evidences that the wishes 
and opinions of another woman (whatever 
might be the relationship she bore to him) 
should be preferred by her husband to her 
own; a jealous woman would have been 
half-maddened by the slights and neglects, 
none the less galling because in themselves 
petty, which this preference occasioned. 
But Zara was neither the one nor the 
other ; and though her husband's conduct 
could not fail to annoy her, it was an an- 
noyance substituted for the worry of his 
constant presence, and interference with 
her smallest movements; and, as such, 
was not without its counteracting advan- 
tages. 

It was perhaps some brief compunction 
for leaving his wife so much and so con- 
stantly alone, which made Sir Harry ac- 
cede to her almost hopelessly preferred 
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request to be allowed to invite Miss Der- 
ing to spend a few weeks of the London 
season with her. Perhaps he thought 
that it did not " look well " for his wife to 
go out always by herself, or he may have 
reflected that her being occupied with 
some one else would leave his own move- 
ments more entirely free ; at any rate, he 
answered her that " she could have the 
girl if she liked, provided he wasn't 
bothered ;" upon which gracious permis- 
sion, Lily was asked, and came. 

She was a companion exactly suited to 
Zara's present; circumstances and frame of 
mind. She was simple-minded, and inno- 
cently alive to all enjoyment ; everything 
was new and delightful to her, and her 
dear Lady Carew was the first of created 
beings. She was kind-hearted and un- 
selfish, and full of thoughtful consideration 
for the comfort and happiness of those she 
loved ; without possessing the not-always- 
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desirable power of being able to see be- 
neath the surface, divine motives, or detect 
the spring of secret trouble. She was a 
good deal admired also ; and her inno- 
cent, surprised pleasure at the compliments 
which she received, and the attentions 
which were paid her, amused and pleased 
her chaperone ; though it excited some- 
times a pang of envious regret at the 
thought of her own girlish days, and the 
worldly atmosphere in which they had 
been passed. 

" I never had a chance to be simple- 
minded," she said one day, with sadly- 
smiling bitterness, in response to some 
remark of Lily's which had caused a com- 
parison between them to be brought for- 
ward. 

The young girl looked, and wondered, 
and then said with affectionate ardour — 

" Ah ! but everything was so different 
with you ! When you first went into 
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society, what an excitement you must 
have created, and how you must have 
enjoyed your first ball ! " 

" It was the most miserable evening of 
my life," said Zara, thinking more of the 
events which had sprung from that occa- 
sion, than of what had been her prominent 
personal feeling at the time ; and her tone, 
as she spoke, seemed to forbid any further 
allusion to the subject. 

She had quite given up dancing now, 
and would sit hour after hour on a " wall- 
flower's " seat, with the heroic patience of 
any dowager who ever wore velvet and a 
head-dress, and was bent on marrying her 
daughter well. At the beginning of the 
season men still crowded round her, 
beseeching for ''one dance only," and 
seemed hardly able to believe in her re- 
fusals ; but when she persistently declined 
their requests, they gradually accepted 
their fate, and transferred their distin- 
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guished attention to the new beauty of 
the year. She was not nearly such a 
"stunner" as Lady Carew, they all ac- 
knowledged ; but still she was new, and the 
fashion. Only a few devoted adherents 
remained, so to speak, at Zara's side; 
men who did not go to balls only to dance, 
and who considered the opportunity for a 
little conversation with this dark-eyed, 
beautiful woman, who was somehow dif- 
ferent to other women — the chance of 
being her escort to supper or cloak-room 
— the mere permission to watch her un- 
remarked — ^as of more value than twenty 
dances with any one else. 

It was often a trouble to Lily's unselfish 
spirit that her kind friend accepted invita- 
tions, and entered into gaieties, for her 
sake — not for her own enjoyment She 
noticed that when Lady Carew had tickets 
for opera or theatre (and she was anxious 
that Lily should hear all that was best in 
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either), she always, if possible, transferred 
her own place to some other married lady, 
and stayed at home, on some plea, herself. 

" I know you love music, and I thought 
you were so fond of acting," said the girl 
reproachfully one morning, as she was 
detailing to Lady Carew the dramatic 
delights of the previous night, and re- 
gretting that she had not shared them. 

" So I do, Lily. The theatre is a sort 
of enchantment to me ; the very sounds of 
the preliminary tuning of the orchestra 
make my heart beat with the most de- 
lightful expectation; I forget everything 
when I am there, myself included. But I 
have given up going, after, I confess, a 
pretty sharp struggle with myself on the 
subject ; it is not good for me." 

" But — do you think it wrong ? " asked 
poor Lily, with incipient self-reproach, that 
she, a clergyman's daughter, had not felt 
the same scruples. 
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" No, dear — certainly not wrong at all 
in itself, and not wrong for you, nor for 
any one else ; but I have an unfortunate 
temperament, and I cannot take anything 
quietly. The theatre and opera excite me 
too much, and cause feelings which there 
is nothing in my own life to still or satisfy ; 
and that is why such scenes and places 
are not good for me ; they make me rest- 
less and unhinged for days afterwards. 
So you see," she added with a smile, 
"that it is only to spare myself pain 
that I refrain ; — only a form of selfishness, 
after all." 

Lily's bright face still looked a little 
scared. 

"Is that why you don't dance ? " she 
asked slowly. 

" Partly. Have you never heard of the 
total abstinence system, Lily ? It is for 
drunkards, you know .... in other words, 
for those people whose unruly impulses will 
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not allow them to be temperate — to enjoy 
things in moderation ; for those who enjoy 
too mucky in fact. Last year I tried the 
temperate system, and exercised a con- 
stant restraint over my own excited en- 
joyment, but it was a great strain; and 
besides, I had something else to help me 
then." 

She finished her sentence half to her- 
self, and turned away. Miss Dering re- 
mained standing by the window, with the 
same partly perplexed, partly sorrowful 
look on her face. Presently Zara came up 
to her, and put her arm round her waist. 

"My white lily-bud, why do you look like 
that ? If anything I have said could tend 
to lessen your bright young innocent 
enjoyment of everything, I should never 
forgive myself You are just the person 
who can and therefore ought to enjoy your- 
self ; and it is one of my safe pleasures to 
see you." 
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" You mean that because I do not want 
it, — because I am happy already, — there- 
fore I ought to have more pleasure ; it is 
not fair," and Lily's pretty eyes filled with 
tears. She thought that she had elimi- 
nated a hard, and therefore unsound 
doctrine, from her friend's reasoning; 
in reality she had stumbled on to a 
truth. 

" To him that hath shall be given. ..." 
Is not that fact re-echoed to us again and 
again, in every turn of life ? It's worldly 
paraphrase, that " Nothing succeeds like 
success," is equally universal, and equally 
true. 

" I don't mean anything that need make 
you look unhappy, dear ; and to prove to 
you that I am not dead to all enjoyment, 
let us now settle about going to the 
Botanical Fete this afternoon," and with a 
playful smile and kiss from Lady Carew, 
Lily's tears were soon dried. 
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It was about this time that Lord Selton 
again made his appearance in the London 
world. His wife's elopement had been a 
nine days' wonder at the time it took 
place ; and the circumstances of it had 
been in everyone's mouth. How the day 
on which that Major Hartington (heir 
presumptive to Lord Venables, you know) 
had left Wamham Abbey, — Lady Selton 
had ridden to the nearest town, and put up 
her horse at the livery stables, where she 
was known — ^with instructions that it was 
to be taken back to the Abbey the next 
day. The ostler to whom she had given 
the commission, had "thought it odd, — ^but 
it wem't no affair of his'n ; " added to 
which, the tip of a sovereign seemed to 
have sealed his lips in honour. From the 
same stables Lady Selton had hired a fly, 
which had taken her to a railway-station 
farther up the line than the one they were 
accustomed to use from Warnham. From 
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thence it was presumed that she had gone 
to town ; but it was some time before 
Lord Selton, even with the aid of the 
police, had succeeded in tracing his false 
fugitive wife, and proving beyond a doubt 
who was the companion of her flight. His 
divorce had recently been accomplished 
(and indeed the whole affair had been 
quiet and speedy enough, as there was no 
defence), and people were ready to forget 
now that he ever had been married; so 
brief had been the period of his wedded 
life, and so sudden its conclusion. 

Last year, in London, he had been plain 
Mr Leslie, " very nice, and all that, and 
well connected too," but in point of social 
position, and matrimonial eligibility, a no- 
body of course. This year he was one of 
the " catches " of the season ; and was 
followed, flattered, and ffeted accordingly. 
But there could scarcely be a person with 
whom attention and homage of this sort 
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could have so little power. He lived 
quietly, and went out very little ; was 
impervious to smiles of mothers and 
daughters alike; seemed unconscious of 
traps laid for him ; and would not see what 
a person of importance he was. People, who 
were not personally interested in the game, 
smiled and said that the poor man had 
had enough of intriguing mothers, and 
fashionable marriages. Something very 
different to his former venture must be 
brought forward to tempt him ; if indeed 
he was ever likely to embark on the 
dangerous seas of matrimony again, after 
such an experience as he had had. 

Those who were disappointed in their 
intentions respecting Lord Selton — who 
gained no ground in their intimacy with 
him, and found that he most frequently 
declined their invitations — said that it was 
Lady Carew's doing that he went out so 
little. Was he not for ever at her house ? 

III. H 
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perhaps she wanted him for that girl whom 
she took about with her .... Others 
shook their heads, and remembered that 
last season, when Lord Selton was only Mr 
Leslie, he was always with her — and there 
was no Miss Bering in the case then. Why 
didn't Sir Harry go about with his own 
wife, instead of making an idiot of himself 
over this aunt, who seemed to have 
come over from India to fleece him ? 
He was odder than ever; but the 
Carews always were different to anyone 
else ; and the way that the present family 
went on was eccentric, to say the least 
of it. . . . 

There was one other house in London 
where Frank would have experienced the 
same sense of comfort and repose, — ^and 
felt, if not the same pleasure in visiting, at 
least the sense of the same welcome, — and 
that was the house of Lord and Lady S. 
John. They were mixing in society again 
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for the first time after their son's death, — 
and they retained the same grateful affec- 
tion for the friend of their dead boy; 
respecting and liking Frank Leslie — not 
wishing to court Lord Selton. But there 
was one thing which kept Frank from the 
house, — making his visits there more in- 
frequent and formal than he would have 
wished, or than would otherwise have 
been the case ; — and that obstacle was the 
presence of Miss Tracy. There was 
something in this young lady that his open, 
honourable nature distrusted (though there 
had been a time in their earlier acquaint- 
ance when he had taken her at her own 
valuation), and he could not but be aware 
that her relations wished to further the 
intimacy between them, and that she her- 
self was not averse to it. Personal dis- 
courtesy to a woman — even the negative 
discourtesy of omission — was impossible to 
him ; so he did his best to avoid her. 
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Caring very litde for ordinary society, and 
for gaiety not at all, Frank was peculiarly 
alive to the charm of domestic life, and 
congenial feminine companionship; and 
very dependent on sympathy. His mother 
and young sisters were living in retire- 
ment in the country; his brothers were 
either at school, or beginning to make 
their own way in the world ; so that family 
ties of his own just now he had none. It 
was no wonder therefore that he was often 
at Lady Carew's house: finding in her 
society, and that of her young friend, the 
sense of congeniality and repose, which 
was wanting to him elsewhere. Sir Harry 
retained his previous fancy for Lord 
Selton to the extent that he liked his 
presence about the house, and was, besides, 
very glad to make use of him. 

" I say, Frank ; I've promised to take 
my aunt to the Crystal Palace this after- 
noon — she's never seen it. Will you go 
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with my wife and her young lady to the 
flower-show ? They re in want of an 
escort ; "... or, " Look here, Frank, . . . 
these ladies want some one to go with 
them to an afternoon concert to-morrow ; 
I can't, — Tm engaged ; have you got any- 
thing else to do ? " 

These, and twenty other such sugges- 
tions and requests, were so frequent, and 
became so natural, that it was at last quite 
a matter of course that Lord Selton should 
be at the service of Lady Carew and Miss 
Bering, — while Sir Harry was for ever 
attending Mrs Romer. Truly, the Carews 
were an eccentric household ! 

Zara's patience under the slights and 
petty insults which Sir Harry's last new 
infatuation was constantly heaping upon 
her, was a marvel to Frank ; while his own 
indignation against the Baronet could 
scarcely be kept within bounds. He 
noticed that she no longer rode ; and when 
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he discovered, through Lily, that it was 
because Mrs Romer had the use of her 
horse (indeed he had already seen that 
lady on Zara's pretty bay in the Park, 
accompanied by her dutiful and attentive 
nephew), he determined to speak to Lady 
Carew on the subject ; somebody ought to 
see after her rights. 

He had some difficulty in finding her 
alone, as Miss Bering was so constantly 
with her — indeed it seemed as if purposely 
she kept the girl continually at her side ; 
and when he detained her as she was 
leaving the drawing-room to dress for 
dinner one evening, and spoke of what was 
in his mind, her answers gave him very 
little satisfaction. She smiled as she said 
that Mrs Romer had been " recommended 
riding for her health." 

" Then let her buy a horse of her own, 
— or hire, — or let Sir Harry do so for her. 
Why should your riding be stopped ? " 
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" It is not of any importance : there is 
no one that I much care to ride with, — ^and 
I should have to leave Lily alone. ..." 

** I am sure Miss Bering would not 
mind that," with energy. 

" Oh ! no ; she is a sweet little soul, and 
would mind nothing." 

" Then let me speak to Sir Harry about 
it." 

** No .... thank you all the same ; I do 
not care enough about it to wish to risk 
having any unpleasantness on my account." 

" Unpleasantness ! — about your riding 
your own horse . . . ." he began ; but she 
shook her head smiling, and left the room 
— left him to wonder at her. He could 
not estimate — no one could — the magni- 
tude of the weight which was partially 
removed from her by Sir Harry's having 
found some object in life outside his own 
house, thus leaving several hours of each 
day free from the irritating pressure of his 
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presence. It was the consciousness of this 
relief which made her bear with seeming in- 
difference — what she would not have been 
woman if she had not felt — ^this unfavour- 
able comparison, as it were, on the part of 
her husband between the rights and dues 
of his wife and those of Mrs Romer. But 
apart from all personal feeling, she was in 
truth glad that Sir Harry should have 
some relation of his own, whom he liked 
and to whom he could be kind. Though 
she felt that she herself could never really 
like the woman, yet some reparation for 
years of neglect was due from the Carews 
to their kinswoman, and it was right that 
Sir Harry should show it. That he should 
fulfil this duty with a vehement exaggera- 
tion which made what was in itself right, 
in its performance supremely ridiculous, 
— ^and set aside for it all other claims and 
considerations — was a part of his character 
and disposition, with which, in some form 
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or other, she was continually having 
to bear. 

It was not agreeable to her vanity 
or soothing to her self-respect to have 
this almost unknown relation, this Mrs 
Romer, continually, so' to speak, flung 
in her face ; to have her ways, her manners, 
her accomplishments, her very dress and 
appearance, continually quoted to her — and 
constant comparisons drawn which were 
never favourable to herself. Zara was a 
wife, though not a happy one, and all 
these things stung her like tormenting flies. 
. . . . Nevertheless, it was but a change of 
suffering. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



lily's hero. 



"Her air, her manners, all who saw admired ; 
Courteous though coy, and gentle though retired ; 
The joy of youth and health her eyes displayed, 
And ease of heart her every look conveyed." 

Perhaps in all London there was not a 
happier girl than Lily Bering. She was 
living in an ideal world — her existence 
was a sort of embodied romance : she 
could scarcely believe sometimes that it 
was herself .... and that everything was 
not a beautiful fairy tale, a gorgeous 
dream, from which she must suddenly 
awake. 

Lady Carew had long been her heroine 
— a heroine who lost nothing on more in- 
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timate acquaintance, and whom every day 
seemed to make kinder and dearer; but 
when the hero of her imagination was also 
introduced into her daily life, the wonder 
and beauty of it seemed almost incredible. 
For in the unsophisticated mind of this 
young girl, Lord Selton was exalted into 
a kind of demi-god ; his virtues were 
transcendent, his character knew no blem- 
ish, his manner was all-charming ! His 
history, the unexpected elevation to rank 
and fortune, which everyone agreed in 
saying he bore with a good sense and 
modesty rarely seen — the matrimonial 
troubles which he had borne so quietly and 
firmly, and which had had such a disas- 
trous conclusion — his generous considera- 
tion to his tenants and all beneath him — 
his unvarying kindness to every one with 
whom he had to do — all these things con- 
cerning him had made a great impression 
upon her mind and imagination ; and ia 
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every aspect of life he seemed to her to be 
equally worthy of reverence. 

On the few occasions in which she had 
seen him in Midlandshire he had been 
especially courteous and kind to her ; con- 
descending, as it were, from his own un- 
approachable heights to her lowly state. 
She had felt grateful, but almost too much 
awed to be thoroughly happy. But now 

.... oh ! privileged condition ! 

she saw him daily ; and had become not 
only at her ease with him, but more at 
home in his society than in that of any 
man in London. He was ceasing to be 
her acquaintance merely, they were even 
friends ; she could express her opinions 
and feelings freely to him, and they talked 
with friendly confidence on a hundred 
little matters of every-day life. 

At first Lily had felt half-frightened at 
seeing him ; the dreadful experiences 
which he had gone through — ^the horrible 
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domestic tragedy of which he had been 
the blameless, though injured hero — in- 
vested him with a sad significant dis- 
tinction in her eyes, which placed him 
farther apart than ever from ordinary 
mortals in general, and her insignificant 
self in particular. She thought he could 
never be like anyone else again ; she 
almost shrank from his presence, in the 
fear that he would think her's intrusive. 

Lady Carew was his old friend, and 
privileged to enjoy his confidence; but 
who was she that she should seem to spy 
upon his trouble . . . . ? But soon Lily 
could not disguise from herself the fact 
that he was more cheerful now than in 
the time when she had known him during 
his married life ; his spirits were more 
even and natural, his smile freer, his look 
more bright. 

In truth, far from grieving over his 
miserable married life, Lord Selton only 
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wanted to forget it. Directly he was 
loosed from the chains which held him 
to it, his feelings experienced a rebound ; 
his natural qualities could have free play, 
and trouble and repression had taught 
him to be grateful for the freedom. 

Lady Carew had had at first some 
difficulty in preventing Lily from stealing 
from the room directly Lord Selton 
entered it; but it was not very long 
before, from sitting mute and timid by 
Zara's side, she ventured to join a little 
in the conversation, and move freely, with- 
out a sense of the almost overwhelming 
constraint which had at first oppressed 
her. A grateful acceptance of Lord 
Selton's kind attentions to her, as Lady 
Carew's friend, smiles of shy pleasure 
when he included her in his talk, or joined 
her hostess in forming plans for her 
amusement and pleasure, gradually suc- 
ceeded. It took her diffident humility 
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quite a long time to believe that he could 
condescend so far as to like talking to her, 
and find any real pleasure in her society. 
In his kindness of heart he might tolerate 
her, as the friend of his friend ; but could 
he indeed like her as a separate person, 
and for her own sake ? Might she from 
henceforth rank herself as his friend . . . ? 

Under the influence of such surprised 
happiness, such wonderment of delight, 
the girFs modest young beauty unfolded 
itself daily; her pretty shy grace grew 
even more winning, her sweet eyes smiled 
with a new depth and lustre. Zara had 
often called her a white lily-bud, but the 
bud was opening its leaves to the sun. 

Lady Carew seemed to be doing all she 
could to throw Lord Selton and her 
young charge into each other's society ; 
when she was with them she was often 
silent, leaving the conversation in their 
hands. Did she know what she was 
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doing . . . . ? Whose sight is so keen 
as that of a woman who has been loved 
once, and sees the love that has been 
hers transferred to another ? . . . slowly 
it may be, and all unconsciously on the 
part of him who does it ; but, to her eyes, 
the process is swift, sure, and horribly 
apparent. 

What intuition is keener than that of 
an instinctive jealousy, even though a 
forbidden one ? 

Many were the hours of torturing 
inward pain which this unhappy lady 
spent alone Then, bracing her- 
self for effort, she would descend to smile, 
and act kindly by them both— effacing 
herself, as it were, in their presence ; a 
far, far harder task than any act of separa- 
tion could be. She had to respond to 
Lily's kisses and raptures, — outcomes of a 
joy of which the girl did not as yet know 
the source, though the other did, — and 
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watch Frank's unconscious birth to a new 
happiness ; receiving from him words and 
tokens of undying friendship and esteem, 
offered with a gratitude the full meaning 
of which he was himself unaware. 

Do people get accustomed to torture ? 
we are told of those who have even fallen 
asleep upon the rack. ... I think slow 
perpetual pain produces a temporary 
numbness at times, — a suspension of the 
power of acute suffering, which is almost 
as great a refreshment as sleep. I hope 
it does. ... I would fain believe that 
poor agonised creatures, martyred on the 
rack of their own denied hopes or for- 
bidden wishes, their hopeless, useless 
longings, — when every power of mental 
endurance is stretched to its utmost limit, 
— when the very heart is wrung, and the 
soul faints from insupportable pain ;— ah ! 
then I do believe that the Angel of Pity, 

standing (like the physician of those stern 
III. I 
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old times) by the writhing sufferer, says 
"hold" to the tormentor; and the 
anguished wretch is released for a time, 
and receives the blessed potion of tempo- 
rary oblivion. If it were not so, I should 
say — How can these suffer as they do . . . 
and live ? 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



" IT WAS A DREAM." 



'' O death, death, death, thou ever floating cloud, 
There are enough unhappy on this earth, 
Pass by the happy souls that love to live ; 
I pray thee, pass before my light of life ; 
And shadow all my soul that I may die. 
Thou weighest heavy on the heart within. 
Weigh heavy on my eyelids : let me die." 

"I SAY, Miss Bering; you and I must 
breakfast alone this morning. My wife 
has had bad news, and isn't coming down. 
Do you think you can pour out the coffee ? 
I like mine with lots of milk, — and don't 
stint the cream either, ha-ha." 

Lily saw surprisingly little of Sir Harry 
Carew, considering that she was a guest in 
his house ; she regarded him always with 
a shrinking, fearful aversion ; and dreaded 
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the hours, chiefly breakfast and dinner- 
time, when he was sure to be at home. 

" Is any one ill ? " she now ventured 
timidly. 

**I11?" Sir Harry had taken up the 
Times, and did not like being interrupted. 
** No ; her sister's dead." 

The girFs exclamation of surprise and 
dismay at the news, and his manner of 
communicating it, made him speak again 
with a kind of petulance. 

** You didn't know her, did you ? " 

" No ; but I have heard Lady Carew 
so often speak of her ; and I know what a 
dreadful blow it will be to her. . . ." 

*' Well, — there's no use making a piece 
of work about it; she hasn't seen her 
sister since her marriage. The girl has 
never cared to come to England, — and 
now my wife is all in a fume to go to the 
funeral. It can't do any good ; and besides, 
it will all be over by this time, I tell her. 
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They do these things uncommonly sharp 
abroad, — and a good thing too." 

Gentle Lily Bering was in a perfect 
blaze of inward indignation at Sir Harry's 
apparent want of the most ordinary feel- 
ing. She did not understand — ^happily for 
her — into what depths of uncomprehend- 
ing cruelty a thoroughly selfish man's con- 
firmed selfishness can carry him. Sir 
Harry was much annoyed at what had 
upset his wife, and threatened to interfere 
with his own plans. The sight of grief 
was intolerable to him ; he was thoroughly 
out of humour. 

Lily could hardly sit through the break- 
fast, whose unnecessary leng^ seemed 
intentional unkindness; and when the 
Baronet had at length finished eating, and 
was occupied with his paper only, she stole 
from the room, and flew upstairs to her 
friend. But her kind errand was futile; 
Lady Carew's door was locked, nor would 
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she open it to Lily's low knock and gentle 
imploring words. She would rather be 
alone, she said, in accents which the girl 
could scarcely recognise ; she would come 
down presently, and meanwhile would dear 
Lily try and amuse herself alone ? 

All through that long day Zara did not 
emerge from her chamber; and when 
evening fell, and her languid step entered 
the drawing-room where her young guest 
was seated alone, Lily started up to meet 
her — and then was checked by some 
sudden feeling, almost of awe, which the 
aspect of Lady Carew's face inspired. 
It looked quite grey with misery; as if 
some wave of overwhelming trouble had 
passed over her, and left indelible traces of 
woe behind. 

Who shall tell into what depths of 
sorrow that poor soul had been plunged, 
wrestling, during the long solitary hours, 
with a grief which none might mark. 
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because none could comfort. . . . To lose 
one we love is bitter; to lose that one 
during absence, and in the separation 
which long absence must bring, is bitterer 
still ; but when estrangement has come 
between us, and loosened the ties which 
were once our dearest on earth, then — ah ! 
then, indeed — Death carries his sharpest 
sting, and his wounds leave a rankling 
poison behind. Regret is cruel, — it rends 
— it tears the soul ; but remorse gnaws like 
the serpent, with a ceaseless pain which 

nothing can still " Had I but 

known! ... . ah! God, what might have 
been ; . . . " but still, like a knell upon 
the heart, falls the same drear reply, " Too 
late . . . too late." . . . 

Through that weary evening Lady 
Carew sat and tried, with a voice which 
had no ring left In it, to talk to Lily as she 
would have talked yesterday. Her con- 
duct hurt the girl, whose affectionate heart 
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longed to offer sympathy to her friend. 
She had been going out this evening, but 
had sent an excuse to the lady who was 
to have been her escort ; could she make 
merry while her kind friend was in 
trouble ? Sir Harry and Lady Carew 
had also had a dinner engagement; and 
the Baronet had gladly seized the excuse 
that it would be kinder to their enter- 
tainers that one of them, at least, should 
appear ; and had therefore gone to the 
feast. 

Presently Zara rose to learn the room, 
and almost tottered as she moved ; grief 
had made her weak Lily sprang to her 
side to help her, and passing her arm 
round her friend's waist, looked up at her 
with pleading affection : Zara bent and 
kissed her. 

" Don't think me unkind, Lily dear," she 
whispered tremulously, ** but I can't talk to 
you about . . /* 
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*' No, no, dear Lady Carew ; only if I 
could but be some comfort to you." 

*' You will be by taking no notice of 
me; and being the same dear unselfish 
Lily that you always have been." 

The girl responded by a clinging em- 
brace. How should she knqw that her 
love, her very kisses, bore a reproach and 
carried a sting to the heart of the other? 
... Had not Zara said, with half-bitter 
playfulness, that Lily should fill her sister's 
place, because Minna had forsaken her ? 
. . . and now the place was empty, and 
must be empty for ever. . . . 

. • . • . 

" She'll be all right when to-day is over," 
said Sir Harry confidentially to Miss 
Bering, on the morning which Zara had 
heard was to be that of poor Minna's 
funeral. " I shall go out for the day, and 
leave her to herself to get her crying over ; 
and then I hope we shall see some more 
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cheerful looks again. You are almost as 
bad yourself, Miss Bering, eh ?'' and the 
Baronet departed, much to the relief of 
Lily. 

She did not wonder that Lady Carew 
should keep her room all day : but when, 
early in the evening, Zara came down 
dressed in deep mourning, with her bonnet 
on, and a crape veil over her face, the girl 
fairly started with surprise. 

" I am going out Lily," she said in a low 
voice, " do not be frightened if I am not 
back till late in the evening, as I shall 
return before Sir Harry does. I will not 
leave you alone again dear." 

" But where ? — ought you . . . ." Lily 
hardly knew how to frame her words. 

" I am going to see the place, once 
more, where she and I were last together." 

Lily could make no answer to that 
speech ; and her eyes were soon too much 
blinded with tears for her to be able to see 
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Lady Carew enter the cab which was 
waiting for her outside (Mrs Romer had 
the carriage), and drive off alone. 

So possessed had Zara been with the 
one idea of visiting, alone and unknown, 
the last spot where she and Minna had 
been together, that she had scarcely 
realised the minor difficulties and obstacles 
which would lie in her way ; and when she 
rang at the bell of the well-remembered 
house, and was told by the astonished 
butler that Mr and Mrs Horbury were 
dining out, it took her a moment or two 
to recollect that this was not the hour for 
paying visits ; and that, moreover, she 
must offer some explanation, before the 
servants would permit her to enter the 
house or garden. She raised her veil, to 
be able to speak more freely to the ser- 
vant; and then something in the man's 
face seemed familiar to her, and she re- 
membered Foster, — Foster grown con- 
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siderably more portly during the past two 
years, and perhaps a shade more pompous. 

" Do you remember me, Foster? I. 
am Lady Carew," she said simply. 

" Oh ! indeed my lady. Yes, my lady, 
I remember you quite well," replied the 
butler, with an admirable disguise of the 
fact that he had not in the least recognised 
her at first, and that now he knew her, his 
surprise at seeing her alone and at this 
hour, was unbounded. To look at his 
face, one would have thought that it was 
the most natural and customary thing in 
the world, that ladies of title should come 
unattended from town, to pay calls at eight 
o'clock in the evening. 

** I want to see the house and garden 
once more, Foster : do you think Mr and 
Mrs Horbury would mind my doing so ?" 

" No, my lady, certainly not : I am sure 
they would be most happy," and he con-, 
ducted Lady Carew into the drawing-room 
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and left her there, first enquiring " if her 
ladyship would be pleased to have some 
coffee." 

How familiar was everything in the 

room the very arrangement of the 

furniture was unaltered What 

memories arose, even from these inanimate 
objects, and clutched at Zara's heart, and 
made it faint within her .... the air of 
the room stifled her .... it was peopled 
with ghosts, and dim with mystery in the 
creeping shadows of the coming twilight. 

She stole to the window, on to the grass 
outside, and down the sloping lawn to the 
river's bank. Under the willow tree .... 
that was the spot most connected with 
Minna. As the lonely woman stood beneath 
the weeping branches, all that was fondest 
in the associations of the past — all the 
talks, the laughter, the songs, the hours of 
dreamy idleness which she had shared 
with Minna on that very spot — came back 
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to her with such a rush of vivid memory, 
that it seemed as if her sister stood indeed 
beside her. The past two years were anni- 
hilated .... she was again an imaginative 
ardent girl . . . her unknown future a bright 
dream before her .... her loving little 
sister laughing by her side, and a sharer in 
the joyous hopes, of whose fruition she 

was to be so happy a partaker The 

ripple of the water, the faint splashing of 
the distant oar, the rosy light of the setting 
sun reflected on the stream — all awoke the 
feelings of the past, and tended to lull 
her into a waking dream. Her eyes half 
closed, she leant against the tree ; a faint 
smile played on her wan face. Was she 
dreaming ? .... no, no, — ^the present was 
a hideous dream, sent to warn her what to 
avoid, and where she would find her true 

happiness 

How long she remained thus I cannot 
tell — she herself knew not ; her tired senses 
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were slumbering; poor soul, she was happy. 

Something caused her to start, and 

look wildly about her .... it was a nothing 
— a rough call from the owner of a passing 
boat, nearly capsized against a large lazy 
barge, in the gathering dusk ; but it was 
enough to rouse her — to interrupt the 
dream she loved — to break the spell 
which bound her heart — to scatter the 
fond fancies, the tender memories which 

wrapt her soul so sweetly Ah ! 

me was this the reality ? was 

everything gone ? was there no hope, no 
joy left in the world ? nothing to bind her 
to life ? . . . . She was tired of it all ... ah ! 
so weary of her empty existence, her soli- 
tary aching heart The river rolled 

dark before her ; recent rains had swollen 
its volume and made its current stronger ; 
the sunset's reflection had faded from its 
dull surface. She made a step forward, 
and looked down into its depths (how 
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black they were) not shudderingly, — quite 

calmly and gravely. Despondency and 
desperation are wild and headlong, but I 
think despair is calm .... another step, and 
it would all be ended .... why should 
she not .... 

" Zara, Zara," .... it was the voice of 
her lover, calling her name softly in the 
garden, as he might have done two years 

ago Was that also a delusion ? 

a voice from the past ? another ghost come 
to stand by her as she left this world and 
its illusions behind ?...." Zara," .... the 
voice was close to her, whispering her 
name in tender accents ; the willow boughs 
rustled softly .... A stifled shriek burst 
from her; she turned — tottered — and must 
have fallen into the water, had she not been 
seized and stayed by Frank's strong arm. 

In another moment she was seated on 
the grass, leaning against the willow tree ; 
her whole frame rent and shaken by the 
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convulsive violence of her weeping. He 
was very kind and gentle with her — ^not 
speaking, for he felt she could not bear 
it. He stood a little apart from her, 
and once he came near her and bent over 
her, and gently touched her hand as an 
affectionate brother might have done. 
Then it was that he felt how she trembled, 
like one in an ague-fit ; and directly her sobs 
abated, he told her, with gentle authority, 
that it was not good for her to stay there 
longer ; and helping her to rise, he gave 
her his arm to walk to the house. It was 
needed, for at first she seemed scarcely 
able to move. 

" How did you come here ? " Her voice 
was so hoarse and changed that he had to 
bend his head to catch the words. 

" Lily .... Miss Bering .... told me 
what you had said. I did not like you 
to be here all alone ; you will come home 
now, will you not ?" 

Ill K 
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She bowed her head in mute assent ; 
and when he asked her if she would like to 
stay and rest in the house, she replied with 
a negative sign. 

Thus they passed through the hall — ^she 
closely veiled and leaning on his arm ; the 
attentive butler was at the door to let them 
out, and Zara knew that Frank spoke to 
him, but did not heed what was said. 

During the short walk to the station, and 
in the train, the silence Was unbroken be- 
tween them. Frank was attentive to her 
comfort and convenience, but respected her 
feelings too much to speak to her unbidden. 

At Waterloo Station Lord Selton's car- 
riage was in waiting to take Lady Carew 
home. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE SISTERS. 

'* O purblind race of miserable men, 
How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves, 
By taking true for false, or false for true ; 
Here, through the feeble twilight of this world. 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
That other, where we see as we are seen ! " 

It seemed to Sir Harry Carew as if the 
skies might fall, or he might cease to be a 
baronet, when his usually yielding wife 
proved quite unbending in her determina- 
tion to return at once to Lea ; at least, 
she would remain in town if he wished, 
but she would go no more into society 
this season. He blustered and swore, but 
the storm seemed to pass over her un^ 
heeded ; her faculties were for the moment 
numbed, and she hardly comprehended 
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his words. He went out raging, but 
returned in an hour's time, beaming and 
consoled. Mrs Romer was willing to pay 
them a visit at the Manor — the sooner 
they returned there to prepare for her 
reception the better. Mr and Mrs Bering 
were already urgent for Lily's presence at 
home again, the time of her absence had 
seemed long to them ; in short, every one 
was ready for a return to the country. 

Lord Selton seemed pleased at the plan. 
His agent at Wamham was anxious to 
consult him personally about many 
matters, and he felt that he could delay 
complying no longer. 

"It would be his first return since .... 
since last Christmas ; it would make it 
much pleasanter for him to have his 
friends at Lea . . . ." he spoke to Zara, 
but his glance seemed to seek Lily's. 

" I hope Miss Bering will be much 
with me at home ; though I fear I cannot 
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expect to have her altogether/* said Lady 

Carew, answering his look. 

His fair face slightly reddened, and he 

took his leave more speedily than usual. 

*' The ladies must have much to do in 
their last days in town — he felt sure he 

must be in the way . . . ." 

Lily looked disappointed as he left the 
room; she had seen so little of him the 
last few days ; but Zara sank back in her 
chair, as if relieved. 

"It tires you to see people, does it not, 
dear Lady Carew ? " said the girl with 
quick affection ; " you will be glad to get 
out of hot London." 

" You bear your disappointment very 
sweetly, Lily ; you have missed so much 
that might have pleased and amused you. 
I am very sorry, dear, that your visit has 
ended so sadly." 

But Lily would not be pitied ; she had 
had enough balls and gaiety to last her for 
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life ; she had had a very happy visit, and she 
did not feel that the happiness was over ; 
she should see her dear Lady Carew so 

often at home, she hoped 

Yes, pretty Lily, and some one else 
too . . . • 

If Sir Harry had found a delightful pride 
in escorting Mrs Romer about in London, 
in taking her to ride in the Park on his 
(wife's) horse, and in doing, as it were, the 
honours of the town to his charming 
aunt — what were not his feelings in wel- 
coming her to his (and her) own ancestral 
home! They went over the house to- 
gether, and minutely examined every 
picture and portrait ; they spent hours in 
wandering about the garden and grounds 
in each other's company, and their talk 
was for ever of the past. It became diffi- 
cult to them both at last not to believe 
that they had mutual childish recollections 
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of the place. Sir Harry told every one 
that Mrs Romer was returning to her 
birth-place (though it was well known by 
those who took any interest in the subject 
that her mother left Lea three or four 
months before the lady was bom) and I 
think he believed it himself. As for Mrs 
Romer, she thought everything that he 
did ; and would change her opinions a 
dozen times a day, to suit his varying 
humour. Sir Harry liked flattery, and 
she administered it to him constantly, 
in looks and manner, if not in actual 
words; the first article of his creed was, 
" I believe in the Carews, especially the 
reigning Baronet," and did not she believe 
in the Carews } she who was one of them 
by birth, and had been so long exiled 
from their protection, and was now return- 
ing with humble joy to the Cradle of her 
Race ? As for the reigning Baronet — 
was he not her dearest, nay her only 
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friend in England, and her generous pro- 
tector ? besides being her affectionate 
nephew ? The Carews .... why they 
two were the only Carews now living (the 
poor sister was quite forgotten), and was it 
not natural that they should hang together, 
and be all and all to each other } 
Similarity of tastes between them, even in 
the apparently trifling matters of under- 
done meat and hard-boiled eggs, was con- 
stantly shewing itself to their mutual 
delight. Mrs Romer had all the family 
tastes ! and was constantly exhibiting 
" marks of race ; " in short, she was 
every inch a Carew. 

Zara, not being a Carew, except by the 
accident of marriage, was quite put into the 
background. They were not rude to her ; 
they simply passed her over, ignoring her 
presence when it was possible to do so. 
She could not be expected to enter into 
their tastes, share their opinions, or take 
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their delight in dwelling on family legends 
and reminiscences . . . And she, poor, sad, 
solitary soul, was glad to be left alone ; 
even though it seemed as if she were 
sinking into a cypher in her husband's 
house. She was mistress of it in name 
certainly — but had she any authority? 
Were not all plans and arrangements 
made to suit Mrs Romer ? and, though 
orders were not as yet delivered in that 
lady's name, she was the source from 

which they sprang. 

Sometimes Zara could not help wonder- 
ing how a woman of Mrs Romer's un- 
doubted talent and capacity of mind could 
voluntarily limit herself to the perpetual, 
undisturbed companionship of one like Sir 
Harry ; not only endure his society and 
conversation, but appear to enjoy them — 
and that with a never-flagging interest. 
Her tastes were more intellectual than 
Zara's own; she had been thoroughly 
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well-educated, and had read much, and, 
for a woman, somewhat deeply; and yet 
she could endure the Baronet's superficial 
observations on books, his shallow conceit 
about everything which was too high or 
too deep for him— and smilingly agree with 
him. She was musical, and could sing 
with both expression and brilliancy ; yet 
she endured the martyrdom of ear and 
taste which was involved in playing his 
accompaniments, and even sang duets 
with him. Their voices **went so well 
together ; " they " had the same timbre " 
(no doubt the timbre of the Carews!). 
Mrs Romer was the mistress of several 
languages, and Sir Harry took lessons 
from her in Italian, and boasted to every 
one of his kinswoman's powers as a lin- 
guist. Zara, in this instance, was no whit 
behind the other lady, as her many visits 
to the Continent with her father in her 
girlish days had made her conversant with 
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its principal tongues. She disconcerted 
Mrs Romer no little on one occasion, when 
that lady was carrying on a conversation 
with her pupil {very haltingly on his part) 
in the language which she wished him to 
acquire ; and turning round to speak to 
Zara with elaborate condescension in her 
mother-tongue, Lady Carew answered her 
in Italian. 

'' What ! " she exclaimed, a little off her 
guard, " I did not know that you could 
speak Italian." 

** I daresay not," was the somewhat dry 
answer. " I find English quite good 
enough for everyday use at an English 
dinner-table." 

By this it may be seen that Sir Harry 
did not at anyrate boast to his aunt of his 
wife's accomplishments. 

Visitors at Lea Manor, of which there 
were more than usual this summer — as it 
was the Baronet's pride to introduce his 
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newly-acquired aunt to his country neigh- 
bours — were a little surprised at the aspect 
of affairs there. No one, unaware of the 
relationships, could have supposed that the 
pale woman in deep mourning, who was 
so sad and silent, and seemed sometimes 
as if she would like to fade out of sight 
altogether — no one could have supposed 
that she was Lady Carew, married for love 
by Sir Harry only two years ago, and the 
mistress of everything. No ; the other 
lady, so fine-looking, and with so much 
" style " in her air — with the foreign ac- 
cent and rather foreign appearance — ^who 
entertained people, and really seemed to 
do the honours of the house — she seemed 
much more to hold the position of a great 
lady, as well as that of a beloved wife. 
Her manners were a little commanding in 
general, but they bent, with such a pretty 
appearance of deference and submission to 
Sir Harry, who indeed seemed to consult 
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her tastes and wishes on all occasions. 
People wondered that Lady Carew liked 
it; but then, poor thing, she was in 
trouble just now ; so doubtless society was 
rather distasteful to her, and she was glad 
of a relation to help her, and take her 
place for a time. She had the manner of 
a person whose mind was on something 
else, all the while she was talking. 

Yes; Zara's mind was on something 
else, even on the memory of her young 
sister — ^a memory made more tender, but 
still more accusing, by the revelations of 
that sister's heart and soul, which a packet 
of old diaries and other papers (sent to 
Zara, as the person who would most value 
them, with thoughtful kindness, by her 
father's second wife) made to her. In 
these written thoughts Zara could some- 
times scarcely discover the impulsive, half- 
wayward little Minna of old days ; they 
were the self-communings of a mind keen, 
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yet reflective, and were full of high-minded 
aspirations, and a pure souFs lofty ideal. 
Minna was rapidly developing into a noble 
woman ; she was leaving her crude girl- 
hood behind ; only the affectionate heart 
remained, to recall the little sister of two 
years before. What would not the love 
of such a heart, the stay and support of 
such a mind and soul, have been to Zara 
in the bleak, blank years to come, when 
the closest sisterly ties would have bound 
them to her through life! For passages 
in Minna's closely- written diaries told her 
— what it was at once her sharpest pain 
and greatest pleasure to know — ^that all 
through the absence and partial estrange- 
ment which had existed between them 
since her own marriage, her sister's heart 
had been yearning towards hers, with a 
love which seemed to increase and deepen, 
rather than to diminish, as the time went 
on. Zara discovered also-r-ovhat she had 
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been before far from realising — ^that it was 
her own sad abstraction and want of con- 
fidence, just before and during the tinie of 
her engagement to Sir Harry, which had 
hurt her sister's affectionately tender heart, 
and roused the young, quick irritability of 
her spirit. There was some mystery which 
Minna could not fathom, and which it hurt 
her that her sister should keep from her. 
.... Zara did not really love her ; . . . 
Zara had behaved cruelly to Frank ; . . . 
and so, between the two beings dearest to 
her, she had, as it were, clung to Frank 
(writing to him, because she thought 
every one had forgotten him in his exile), 
partly because he seemed to be the in- 
jured one, and partly because Zara seemed 
to expel her from the close place she had 
always held near her elder sister's heart. 

From such trivial causes — ^in retrospect 
how miserably trivial I — do misunderstand- 
ings arise between hearts most fondly 
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united ; and people living together mis- 
judge and mistake each other, and nurse 
each a growing bitterness against the 
other, as the days go on, and they seem 
wider apart. Shall we not give tender 
compassion to the one who looks back, 
and sees the error too late ? 

The time of her engagement to Sir 
Harry had since seemed like a vague but 
troubled dream to Zara ; now she looked 
back with opened eyes, and remembered 
many little things about her sister, whose 
significance had escaped her then. But is 
it not so every day ? We are actors, may- 
be the principal actors, in some living 
tragedy ; and we do not know it till the 
time is past, the play is over — and the 
lights being out, our eyes are no longer 
dazzled but begin to see clearly. 

Especially did Zara recollect, with bitter 
self-reproach, how she had surprised 
Minna one day in her own room in the 
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old river-side house, intently writing ; and 
how the child had hastily hidden her paper 
away when her sister entered the room, 
and with what an unnatural altered manner 
she had spoken. She had been writing to 
Frank — telling him, no doubt, how she re- 
membered him, though no one else men- 
tioned his name, and how Zara was ab- 
sorbed in a new friend (the wild Baronet 
she herself hated so much), and had no 
eyes or ears for any one but him, and no 
love for Minna; — Minna who wrote to 
Frank because she must pour out her 
heart to some one she loved, and because 
he was the only one faithful to the memory 
of what she, in her youthful tragedy and 
despair, was already calling the " dear old 
days ;" the time which she, and he, and 
Zara had shared together, and which Zara 
had quite forgotten, and never talked of 
now. ... And there was Zara entering the 
room, and standing within a few yards of 

IIL L 
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such a letter . . . when a word or two of 
simple explanation, or even a speechless 
loving embrace between the two sisters, 
would have set matters right, and altered 
the future of all three, . . . and the elder 
sister had been too much blinded by her 
own absorbing grief to do the very thing 
which would have removed its cause. 

Minna had found no difficulty in send- 
ing her letters to Frank ; her wits were 
all alive; they were not bewildered by 
passionate love, and fear, and hope. She 
could have explained the mystery of the 
Dead-letter office, and turned, oh ! how 
joyfully, her letters of dismal sympathy to 
Frank, into the medium of renewing his 
and Zara's happiness. . . . How plainly 
the unhappy woman could see it all 
now 

Minna's diaries had begun at this very 
time ; the need of sympathy, which was 
one of the sharpest cravings of her impul- 
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sive nature, inducing her to pour out her 
heart to this inanimate friend, when her 
sister's confidence, (and as it seemed) 
affection were denied her; and she con- 
tinued the habit faithfully, till the short 
sharp fever which preceded her death, 
concluded it At first the elder sister felt 
it to be like sacrilege to read these records 5 
she seemed to be prying into the secrets of 
the defenceless dead ; but she was pre- 
sently reassured by lighting on words of 
tenderest affection for herself — while, dur- 
ing the past year, whole passages were ad- 
dressed to her. The loving heart had 
divined her unhappiness, and longed to 
share, and comfort it ; Minna could not 
speak out her heart in letters ; reserve had 
grown up between the sisters, and she 
knew not how to break it, — ^besides, Zara's 
unhappiness was not spoken, therefore it 
was sacred. Minna could not give what 
was unasked for, perhaps unwanted — but 
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with youthful hope and loving confidence 

she looked forward to a time when she 

and her Zara would be all in all to each 

other, as of yore 

Can it be wondered at, that with the 

memories which these momentoes of her 
dead sister awoke, and the thoughts which 
they gave rise to — to fill her heart and 
occupy her mind — Lady Carew should find 
herself able to bear with surprising in- 
difference the assumptions of Mrs Romer, 
and the neglect of Sir Harry ? 

Besides which, there was so much of 
self-reproach now mixed up with her re- 
lations towards her husband, that she felt 
she could not grudge him that which, 
though he displayed it in a ridiculous 
manner, and one justly offensive to her- 
self, yet evidently added so much to the 
happiness of his life. It was true that he 
was neither a kind nor an attentive 
husband, and that his utter selfishness 
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could not fail to make the existence of the 
woman who married him wretched ; while 
his violent temper must make it fearful 
and full of uncertainty. But nothing which 
she might suffer from or through him, 
could condone the fact that she had 
become his wife without a spark of affec- 
tion to brighten their union. 

In the early days of her married life, 
when the new sharpness of disappointment 
was keen upon her, when happiness 
seemed a right divine, and pain an evil 
scarcely to be contemplated and hardly to 
be borne — then it had seemed to her that 
her marriage had been forced upon her 
by circumstances in which she herself had 
not been a free agent ; and that her posi- 
tion and feelings at the time had justified 
her in allowing herself to be hurried into 
it ... . But now . . . . ah ! what had 
she riot endured since then .... what 
mental conflicts, what agonising heart- 
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pangs, what jealous misery, what dis- 
appointment, what despair .... If 
much inward suffering cannot alter cha- 
racter, it can (and indeed does, for all 
those whose disposition is not warped 
by long-indulged egoism), it can bring 
increased clearness of mental vision, which 
works towards the cleansing and purifying 
of the whole inner being. ... In look- 
ing back to the motives which had 
actuated, the passions which had swayed 
her, in uniting herself to a man whom 
she neither loved, nor had any cause to 
respect — it seemed to Zara as if the Cir- 
cassian slave, sold in the market, were 
higher than she. The slave was sold by 
another, and her heart might rebel, her 
spirit be free ; but she had sold herself — 
sold herself for a name which was now 
odious to her, a position which she could 
not enjoy, — ^wealth, the very evidences of 
which had since become hateful to her ; 
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and from motives which now seemed to 
her so poor, so trivial, so worthlessly, 
horribly inadequate to the deed which 
they impelled, that she could only think 
of them and herself with a sort of shudder- 
ing wonder, an unutterable loathing. 

The beginning of these thoughts had 
come to her some months before ; and 
under their influence she had forced herself 
to the effort of trying to draw herself closer 
to her husband, by the bonds of mutual 
sympathy, and hopes and wishes in 
common ; without which the marriage tie 
is indeed a chain which galls the flesh 
and grinds the very bone. She could 
never love him, she knew ; but surely 
duty, and habit, and lives and interests in 
common, might create enough affectionate 
regard to warm her heart towards him, 
and enable her to feel more as a wife 
should. She made the effort in the spirit 
of honest endeavour, and faith which would 
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not see the inevitable failure 

Perhaps if she showed more affection 
towards him (she knew how cold in 
manner she had always been, partly from 
indulged impulse, and partly from a scorn 
of hypocrisy), it might tend to the soft- 
ening of his temper towards her. If he 
could feel that she loved him, for her sake 
his passionate nature might not so often get 
the mastery over him ; so she thought, — 
and thus she tried .... Vain aspiration, — 
fruitless effort! It was as if one asked 
bread, and received a stone ; or, truer still, 
a scorpion — for that can sting .... 

Can two hearts beat in any sort of 
sympathy, when one of them can admit 
no idea which does not tend to its own 
immediate petty gratification ? can any 
one have tastes in common with a man 
whose intellect seems dwarfed to the 
dimensions of that of a boy of ten ? Could 
you hold any inter-communion with a soul 
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which is occupied by a vast image of its 
own importance; whose gods are itself, 
its name, its place, its own paltry vanity, 
its miserable selfishness ? In short, when 
a woman who, whatever her faults, has a 
fine nature, an aspiring soul, and delicate 
instincts, is wedded to one like Sir Harry 
Carew — what can she do but take up her 
burden, and bear it patiently ? No effort 
that she can make will ever lighten that 
burden, or make her tyrant other than 
what he is ... . 

And after this endeavour on the part 
of his wife to make their married life 
better and happier, Sir Harry was more 
of a tyrant than ever; his temper was 
more ungovemed, and less under control 
before others. He thought her new 
gentleness and solicitude a proof of fear. 
Sometimes unknown to herself, her cold 
quiet face and grave stateliness of manner 
had awed him in his rages, for he felt 
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instinctively that under that outward sub- 
mission, her spirit rose above him, and 
dominated him; but when her manner 
pleaded with him, and asked for kindness 
and consideration, the cowardly tyranny 
of his nature, reared itself to a greater pre- 
dominance ; she bent before him — ^he could 
crush her the more easily. 

No woman could live happily with Sir 
Harry — his first wife had suffered, and 
wept, and died ; but some women might 
have made existence more tolerable. A 
dominant mind, a temper as overbearing 
(if not as violent) as his own, might have 
cowed him ; but, in addition to these, his 
wife must possess nerves of iron and utter 
callousness of feeling, if she would know 
any content in her life. To a sensitive 
woman his manner, his conversation, his 
very presence at times, were liable to 
create a continued irritation of the senses, 
which is near akin to torture. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

GROWING ASCENDENCY. 

" Stem daughter of the voice of God, 
O Duty, 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give ; 
And in the light of Truth, thy bondman let me live." 

In the spring-time, when everything is 
waking to life, — when the trees are putting 
on, by such a gradual and imperceptible 
process, their summer garments of green, 
— ^when every little bud on every little 
twig is swelling, and bursting, and blossom- 
ing, — do we not wish sometimes that we 
could see their changes ? We look at the 
lilac bushes one day, and the pale green 
buds are closed, — the next day, they are 
each a tiny bunch of leaves ; but we did 
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not see them burst — we never do. Neither 
can we see the growth of the children 
around us. The infant in arms to-day, is 
a tiny toddling cherub to-morrow ; and 
soon she is the little girl who sits at our 
knee and learns her alphabet We did 
not see her grow — ^she has always seemed 
the same to us ; how can she so have 
altered, and we not noticed it ? 

It is marvellous, this unseen progress 
and development of children and trees, — 
but what is it, in awe and mystery, to the 
slow growth of a soul ? We cannot see 
it, — ^we cannot even feel it, — but we may 
in time, if we look closely, observe the 
changes it has wrought. . . . Are all our 
efforts and struggles to go for nothing? 
We do the right, — but it is difficult and 
painful to us, — we find no pleasure in it 
We gave up what our heart held as 
dearest, because we could not keep it and 
keep self-respect also — and self-respect 
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was somehow necessary to us; but what 
did we gain by it ? nothing ; for it seemed 
to do harm to others, as well as to rob us 
of all that made life beautiful. We spend 
our strength daily in a never-ceasing 
struggle against temptation, — it may have 
been in the guise of the insidiousness 
of some creeping thought, — ^well! what 
happens ? . . . some outward circumstance 
removes the temptation from our path, 
or makes it one to us no longer. We 
need not so have wrestled with ourselves, 
and made our own existence burdensome ; 
it is effort wasted — pains and labour thrown 
away ; all would have been the same if we 
had drifted with the stream instead of 
expending our poor strength in such a 
needless struggle. 

Is this then true ? Are those who 
fight, and those • who feast, alike blessed } 
Do those who labour, and those who 
enjoy, arrive at the same goal ? through 
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the intervention of fortune and circum- 
stance ? Ah 1 my struggling brothers 
and sisters, these things are hard, and 
difficult to be understood; but, if you 
would have an answer, regard not events 
as they appear, but look deeper in. . . . 
The strong effort, the painful renuncia- 
tion, they may seem to the outward eye to 
be wasted; they bear no apparent fruits, 
and attain no brilliant result ; but they have 
done their slow, sure work within. Is it 
nothing that we can now sympathise and 
help, where before we felt only ignorant 
indifference, or maybe Pharisaic disdain ? 
Is it nothing that personal desires urge us 
less pressingly, and our own individual 
happiness has ceased to be our life's aim ? 
Are a purer heart, a wider charity, deeper 
humility, and a clearer spiritual vision, — 
are these small things ? I think not. We 
have suffered and cried out, been tempted 
and fallen, struggled and seemed to fail. 
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. . . The gold has been thrust into the 
fire, and the furnace has been heated seven 
times hotter ; but it has not been in vain. 
. . . Our gold shall be returned unto us, 
possessing a value it never held before, — 
it has passed through " cleansing fires." 

Does it seem a small thing to you that 
Zara Carew, reading with that keen yet 
delicate intuition which a suffering disap- 
pointed heart possesses, the secret which 
was as yet hidden from Frank and Lily — 
should crush back her own feelings, and 
not only tolerate, but encourage, the love 
which these two were beginning to feel for 
one another ? making of herself the instru- 
ment of their meetings, the agent of their 
happiness ? She could not have done it, 
I think two years — one year — ^before. 
There was a time when she would not have 
thought of it, . . . would have deemed it 
a stretch of toleration not to be borne by 
mortal endurance, a height of self-immola- 
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tion which only angels could attain. It is 
one thing to watch, with the calmness of 
hopeless resignation, the love-light which 
has shone for us alone, die out from eyes 
to which duty forbids us to send an answer- 
ing beam ; it is something different to see 
that flame relighted for another ; to have 
to tend its light, and assist its strength, and 
stand by ourselves in the darkness. It is 
very thick, that darkness, ... it lies in the 
heart and soul like a palpable weight, it 
" can be felt." To some it is like xh^ peine 
forte et dure of the barbarous ages gone by; 
it crushes out the life by slow degrees. 

It is the fate of many women to have to 
crush out or live down an unworthy, or at 
least a rash and impossible attachment ; 
for it is not, alas ! those qualities which so 
often enthral the fancy, and lead the heart 
captive, which are likely to form the basis 
of lasting happiness, or make the fire of 
domestic affection bum always brightly. 
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When the fever, — ^be it sharp and violent, 
or lingering and slow — ^when the fever is 
over, they can at least look back and say, 
with pale lips perhaps and trembling voice, 
''It is well ; my friends were wiser than I ; 
I have suffered much, but it was for a good 
end, and he . . . alas ! he was not what 1 
thought him, . . ." it may not be much of 
a consolation, but, such as it is, the poor 
things have it 

But to Zara it was an added pain in her 
struggle, an increased difficulty in her path, 
that in loving Frank she had loved the 
noblest type of man she knew. Her love 
was unfortunate — was wrong — but it never 
could be unworthy ; and when respect is 
the foundation, early association the walls, 
and the sole passion of a life the crown — 
a love is very strong indeed. 

Perhaps it had been better for Lady 
Carew had she had the opportunity of 
knowing other men, — good, wise, and 

UL M 
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noble-minded men, — more intimately. 
Comparison with others, might have 
dwarfed Frank's virtues a little in her 
eyes, and he might thus have ceased to 
occupy the dangerous place of her life's 
one hero. But Zara's experience of men 
had been an unfortunate one; Major 
Lennox was not of the tj^e that inspires 
much respect for, or confidence in his 
species, and his friends were for the most 
part like him. Since Zara's marriage, her 
husband's jealous disposition and uncertain 
caprice, together with her own proud 
reserve, had kept her from forming any 
new friendships, or even from knowing 
any of her acquaintances intimately. She 
had met, and danced or talked with many 
men during her two London seasons — any 
one of whom would have felt himself hon- 
oured by a farther acquaintance; and 
many of whom were anxious to know her 
better, and made efforts to establish them- 
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selves in her favour, or form something of 
a friendship with her. To all, prompted 
by an instinct of safety, or a stern sense of 
rectitude, she opposed the same cold front 
of quiet gravity. It was not for her to 
permit any man on terms of friendly inti- 
macy ; if he were good and clever and 
generous-hearted, . . . what could she do 
but compare him with her husband ? if he 
were the reverse, what had she to do with 
such an one ? So she followed her sense 
of right, with an inward bitterness the 
while ; and the result was that Frank still 
remained her ideal in the present, as well 
as her lover in the past He was the only 
man she had ever known, in whom she 
could place complete confidence ; who had 
always been the same, good and kind and 
chivalrous. . . • 

How natural it seemed to her to see 
Lily Bering's soft cheek flush, her shy 
eyes light up, at his approach ; how well 
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she understood the happy flutter which the 
girl's heart was feeling. Her own heart 
fluttered no more — it only throbbed heavily 
and painfully. . . . 

They were very tender and affec- 
tionate to her, these two ; they did 
not selfishly forget her in the sweet 
absorption of their unacknowledged love 
— their beautiful budding happiness — ^as 
so many would have done. Lily was con- 
stantly by her side, always lovingly anxious 
to please and serve her ; and Frank — his 
manner was more respectfully devoted 
than ever, his attentive care more chival- 
rously displayed than hitherto ; he had 
nothing in his heart to conceal ; he ad- 
mired and respected, and at the same 
time compassionated, her more than any 
woman living; she was his greatest 
friend, and possessed his highest regard 
and liking, and all the world might know 
it. 
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Lea Manor was assuming an unwonted 
aspect and character this summer, even as 
a sort of centre of social gatherings. Sir 
Harry seemed to be seized with a perfect 
fever of hospitality ; he was for ever press- 
ing people to come and see him, to 
" come in the afternoon, and have a game 
of croquet, and a stroll in the garden, you 
know, and then stay to dinner : we'll have 
some music in the evening, . . . have you 
ever heard Mrs Romer sing ?" or " My 
aunt is very anxious to make your ac- 
quaintance ; this is her own old neighbour- 
hood, you know, and she is naturally 
interested in every one about here. Come 
to luncheon, or five o'clock tea, or any time 
you like ; only let us know beforehand, that 
we may be at home to receive you." And 
then the guests would come ; and Zara, who 
had perhaps never been told that they were 
expected, would find herself called upon to 
entertain a little party unawares ; or rather 
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all such entertainment was taken out 
of her hands, — she was not considered at 
all. 

The servants of course got to know 
how matters stood, and some of them felt 
warm indignation for their mistress' sake. 
It happened to Lady Carew more than 
once that going down to the housekeeper's 
room after breakfast, as was her wont, she 
found that Sir Harry, and probably Mrs 
Romer with him, had been there the after- 
noon before to forestall her, and had given 
orders according to that lady's taste. Also, 
on one occasion, that some intended party 
had been mentioned to the housekeeper, of 
which she herself knew nothing. Worthy 
Mrs Price was voluble with indignation 
at such conduct, "such unladylike be- 
haviour;" but Zara answered her very 
little, and seemed surprisingly unmoved. 

When, however, she had finished her 
orders, she went straight to where Mrs 
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Romer was sitting, and told her with 
courtesy, but with infinite dignity, that if 
she had any tastes or fancies she had only 
to mention them to her (Lady Carew), 
and she would be delighted to gratify 
' them — but she liked better to give her 
housekeeper orders herself. She was ac- 
customed always to do so; it prevented 
any mistakes. Mrs Romer elevated her 
dark brows in wondering interrogatory. 
Was it because Harry had had something 
to say to Mrs Price, and had asked her to 
come and see the dear old lady in her 
room ? They had so much to talk over. 
Mrs Price remembered her father and 
mother .... Certainly Harry had asked 
her which she preferred of two dishes, and 
she had told him. It was a mere fancy 
. . . she had not meant to give trouble . . . 
It was no trouble, Zara had said with 
the same grave courtesy, but would Mrs 
Romer kindly tell her fancies to her 
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another time ; and she then left the room 
to avoid further discussion. 

She fancied afterwards that Mrs Romer 
had given her version of what had occurred 
to Sir Harry, and had begged him at the 
same time not to mention it again. Her 
husband's voice and manner to her for 
the rest of the day- were like suppressed 
thunder; every moment it seemed that 
there must be a terrific explosion. Some- 
thing in the dinner that evening was not 
to his taste, and he burst out with his ac- 
customed violence of speech to his wife ; 
but at once Mrs Romer held up a warning 
finger at him, smiling at the same time with 
arch rebuke and reproach from behind it. 
He checked himself, and concluded his sen- 
tence with a rough joke ; and perhaps any 
wife, however unhappy, may understand 
that this interference on the part of Mrs 
Romer was more galling to Lady Carew 
than any which had gone before. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



Frank's warning. 



" Trust her not !....- " 

Lord Selton was living very quietly at 
Warnham Abbey. His mother and sisters 
had stayed with him for a few days on his 
first arrival, but otherwise he had had no 
guests. He was more than ever an object 
of interest to the neighbourhood now, and 
former hopes concerning him were revived 
with increased ardour. There seemed a 
sort of ** awkwardness " in calling upon 
him at the Abbey after what had occurred 
there, so people were very pleased to come 
and meet him at Lea. 

He was " always with the Carews — with 
Lady Carew at least, and so was that Miss 
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Bering. Could Lord Selton really be 
thinking of marrying that chit of a girl ? 
Surely he had had sufficient experience of a 
bride from the school-room ! and then who 
was Miss Dering too ? the daughter of a 
country clergyman — a nobody . . . the idea 
was preposterous ! " But though the idea 
was preposterous, the fact that it had even 
been mooted tended to make poor Lily un- 
popular. There were some people, pos- 
sessing more distrustful hearts or more 
scandalous tongues, who pitied Lily Dering 
and said that her constant presence with 
Lady Carew was only intended as a blind 
to the eyes of the world. There was some 
secret understanding between Lady Carew 
and Lord Selton ; there was an old attach- 
ment between them, and he had been 
dangling after her ever since her marriage ; 
it was notorious in London, and Sir Harry 
was very much to be pitied for his blind- 
ness. 
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The objects of these kind and charitable 
remarks were, as usual in such cases, pro- 
foundly ignorant of the honour done to 
their names. Lily, in especial, would have 
been utterly astounded if any one had told 
her that she was considered of sufficient 
importance to be talked about. She was 
living in a sweet spring-tide world of her 
own ; her heart was full of her own happy 
thoughts, and of gentle charities towards 
all the world ; which expanded into caress- 
ing affection towards her few dear ones, 
and amongst them, her dearest Lady 
Carew. She did not see the little drama 
which was being enacted around her ; she 
knew that Sir Harry was "not a nice 
man," and that his wife could not be very 
happy in consequence ; and, in her gentle 
way, she did not like Mrs Romer; 
but the significance of the following 
little scene, with many others of the 
like nature, was quite lost upon her — 
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though not perhaps upon all who wit- 
nessed it 

Lady Carew and Miss Dering, spending 
the heats of the early part of an afternoon 
in August, in a shady retreat together, — 
emerged on the lawn to find several 
people thereon assembled at afternoon 
tea ; which Mrs Romer was dispensing to 
them, — seated on Lady Carew's especial 
low chair, with all the graceful ease of 
assured possession. 

Zara's hand had been on Miss Bering's 
arm, and she did not remove it ; and thus 
the two passed across the grass together, 
a striking-looking pair; the tall, dark, 
handsome lady, in her sweeping mourning 
robes, — the fair, pretty, graceful girl, in 
the fluttering white drapery which she 
always wore in summer. 

Lady Carew greeted the guests with 
her usual quiet courtesy, — she was " sorry 
that she had not before known of their 
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arrival," — and moving to her own place, 
she thanked Mrs Romer for " having per- 
formed her duties for her in her absence •/' 
and then, with simple directness, she 
waited for that lady to vacate the hostess' 
seat for another. The little tableau passed 
very quietly, — it was quite natural, — and 
yet there was something in it which made 
people think that these two ladies did not 
like each other. 

Lord Selton appeared later in the after- 
noon ; walking, as he frequently did, over 
the hill by the field path, which made 
Wamham and Lea Manor little more than 
two miles apart. He declined Sir Harry's 
invitation to remain and dine; and yet 

stayed later than most of the guests — later 

< 

even than Miss Dering, whom Lady 
Carew's groom drove home in her lady- 
ship's little pony carriage. 

When Lord Selton was at length mak- 
ing his adieux, he asked Lady Carew if 
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she would let him through the kitchen- 
garden with her pass-key — it would shorten 
his walk home. The kitchen-garden was 
a walled enclosure at the back of the 
house, with two doors (of which Sir 
Harry and Lady Carew each possessed a 
key, as well as the gardener), the farther 
door leading on to the hill, where lay 
Lord Selton's homeward path. Lady 
Carew went with him, half wondering ; 
and when he began directly they were 
alone, " I wanted an opportunity of speak- 
ing to you in private, — there is something 
which I must say, ..." her heart gave a 
great throb, and then stood still. ... He 
was going to tell her of his growing 
attachment to Miss Dering, a subject 
which had hitherto not been spoken of 
between them; indeed, she had fancied 
him unaware of the state of his own heart 
. . . But it was on quite a different matter 
that he spoke. 
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" Zara," he said, for him abruptly ; " I 
want you to be on your guard against Mrs 
Romer." 

" In what way ? " she looked a little 
startled. 

" I can hardly advise you what to do ; 
but I cannot help thinking that she is 
gaining an undue influence over Sir 
Harry." 

" Her influence over him is very great I 
know ; but it will pass off" in time, as others 
have done." 

He shook his head. 

"She is a clever woman, and knows 
how to keep what she has gained posses- 
sion of. Besides, I firmly believe that she 
is scheming for an end, and will never rest 
until she has attained it.'' 

" And what do you think is her end ? " 

" The possession of the Manor." 

Lady Carew gave a little start, and 
looked at him in half bewildered sort 
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Frank laid his hand on her arm, and spoke 
very kindly and tenderly. 

" You have no relations here to care for 
you, and protect your interests; let me 
speak to you, dear Zara, as a brother 
might. . . . Sir Harry has often talked to 
me of business matters, and I hold it no 
treachery to tell you, — his wife, — ^what I 
feel it is your right to know, in order that 
you may be able to act for your own 
good. Do you know that Sir Harry and 
his father cut off the entail of the estate ? 
so that your husband may leave the place 
to whom he will ? The title, as of course 
you are aware, goes to a distant cousin of 
Sir Harry's ; but the estate, and with it 
most of the money, can be left as the 
present Baronet pleases." 

" Yes," she answered, " I know that. 
Sir Harry told me about it not long after 
our marriage. He had not told my father 
before, he said, because, though he in- 
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tended to leave me the Manor for my 
life-time, if I survived him, yet he did 
not wish to put it into my marriage settle- 
ment ; and he thought that if my father 
knew that the place was at his disposal, 
he would have been so anxious for it to 
be settled on me. My husband said he 
preferred to leave it to me in his will." 

" And has he done so ?" 

She considered for a moment, and then 
said with certainty, 

" Yes, I am sure of it. It was about a 
year ago that he asked me which I would 
prefer for a dower-house, Lea, or the 
house in town, which he had lately bought. 
I chose Lea .... and afterwards cir- 
cumstances made me regret that I had 
done so ; but Sir Harry said the will was 
made, and so I did not attempt to have it 
altered." 

"Well! that will is destroyed, and Sir 
Harry is about to make a new one." 

III. N 
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"How do you know ? " 

" His lawyer, old Wyatt, of Uppington, 
mentioned it to me. He is the Warnham 
lawyer too, you know. He thought I 
knew all about it, for Sir Harry had men- 
tioned my name as likely to be one of 
the executors, and had spoken as if I was 
aware of the tenor of the proposed will ; 
but when Wyatt found that I had not 
heard of it, he said no more, but I judged 
from his manner that the business did not 
please him." 

" And you think that the new will had 
something to do with Mrs Romer ? " 

" I feel sure of it ... . Why is she 
here, fawning upon your husband in the 
way in which she does ? — ^it sickens me 
to see her. She has come over from 
India with the hope of establishing her 
own fortunes, and she is, I think, in a fair 
way to accomplish her purpose." 

They were pacing up and down the 
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broad path which ran through the kitchen 
garden, bordered with shrubs of fuchsia, 
tufts of lavender, and many old-fashioned 
flowers. Zara walked on for a minute, 
her eyes on the ground, pondering ; and 
presently, raising them, she said slowly, 

" The place is his ; he can leave it to 
whom he chooses." 

" Yes, but it is monstrous that it should 
be left to this woman, and her gambling 
dissipated husband, to do what they like 
with. It is opposed to all that is right 
and fitting, that you should have the 
chance of turning out of your own home, 
in favour of this woman." 

" Don't put it before me," she exclaimed 
with a flushing cheek, and quick move- 
ment of impatience. " I am quite power- 
less to prevent it ... . I would rather 
not think of it." 

" But are you powerless to prevent it ? 
Exert your own influence against her's; 
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she has been here long enough .... do 
your best to send her back to her own 
home, and husband, in India." 

" My influence ? " repeated Zara, as if 
these were the only words that she had 
attended to. " Do you not know that I 
have none, — ^absolutely none? Have you 
not observed — what even the servants 
know now — that I am a cypher in my 
own house ? I sit at the head of the 
table, and am called ' my lady ' — that is 
all. The real authority lies with Mrs 
Romer . . . • After all, it is not so much 
that she should be mistress of the house 
when I am a widow, when she is so, 
in all but name, while I am still a 
wife . . . ." 

Hitherto she had spoken with almost 
unnatural quietness; but she seemed a 
little roused at last, and her tone and 
manner showed it. 

But her evidences of feeling were as 
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nothing to Lord Selton's warmth of indig- 
nation. His excitement lifted him quite 
out of his usual quiet demeanour — he dug 
his heel into the ground, and uttered an 
exclamation of impotent wrath. 

** If my power was equal to my will 
... I " he exclaimed fiercely ... " But 
any interference on my part would only 
incense Sir Harry, and cause me to lose 
the little influence I still possess with 
him. Oh ! Zara, do not give in so quietly ; 
strike one blow at least for your own 
rights." 

" I am tired of striking blows," she 
said with slow bitterness. " Where would 
be the use of wrangling and fighting ? 
creating violent scenes, only to be worsted 
in the end ? Sometimes I think that Mrs 
Romer wants me to quarrel with her, to 
show her own strength. We scarcely 
speak when we are alone together now ; 
indeed we rarely are alone ; but she does 
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not take the trouble to be as polite as 
formerly ; she is sure of her own ground, 
and does not need it any longer. If I 
were to oppose my influence, my rights^ 
to hers — what would be the result ? My 
husband would side with her ; and it 
would only prove and establish her power. 
Hitherto, I have ignored her encroach- 
ments, and it still seems the only thing to 
do. For the present I must bear it, like 

anything else As to what he leaves 

her in his will, I may not live to see it." 

The dressing-bell sounding loudly, 
warned them to part ; and he forbore to 
contradict the latter part of her speech. 
He did not think that Sir Harry would 
tire of Mrs Romer (at least not until 
irreparable harm had been done to Zara) ; 
the lady was too clever ; and she possessed 
with her nephew the fascination of influ- 
ence which a powerful mind has over a 
weak and wavering one. 
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Lady Carew held out her hand to bid 
her friend good-bye. 

" Thank you very much for your good- 
ness," she said gratefully. " You have 
acted most kindly and considerately in 
speaking to me, and I will do what I can 
— though I know that it will not be much 
— to follow your advice." 

He wrung her hand with affectionate 
warmth. 

" If I can help you in the smallest way, 
send for me at any time, at any hour . . . 
You know that I am always at your call. 
My great wish is to serve you, though my 
power is so miserably small," 

" I know how good you would always 
be to me," she said with a kind smile ; 
and, letting him through the narrow door, 
she stood for a moment watching his 
active figure as he swiftly ascended the 
hill ; and then, with a heavy sigh — the 
smile of farewell fading quite away from 
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her face — she slowly returned to the 
house. 

As she emerged from the kitchen- 
garden, she came upon Mrs Roner, bend- 
ing over a bed of geraniums, from which 
she appeared to be selecting some blos- 
soms. 

" Listening ! " thought Zara ; " but with 
no success, I think." \ 

The other lady raised her eyes with a 
swift searching glance, but did not speak ; ' 

and Lady Carew gave an involuntary 
shudder as she passed her. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

WHAT THE RECTOR SAID. 

"... It is through a mortal yearning unsatisfied, that 
the spirit ascends, seeking a higher object." 

The next afternoon found Zara at Lea 
Rectory, where she often went now. There 
was something in the peaceful atmo- 
sphere of the quiet home-life there, which 
always soothed her jaded spirits ; she liked 
also to talk to Mr Dering, and — without 
feeling any impulse to " confession " — 
found help in eliciting his opinions on sub- 
jects which perplexed her own thoughts. 
She would often put a general question to 
him, which had reference to some especial 
trouble in his own life, which she could 
not more explicitly refer to. 

It was almost immediately after her 
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return from London this year, that she 
had asked him diffidently, and with many 
blushes, " whether she might visit some of 
the people in the village/' 

" It is not," she hastened to add, "that 
I think I can do them good spiritually, or 
teach them anything; but they are poor, 
and I am rich; they "are my neighbours, 
and we have the same womanhood in 
common — and no doubt all feel at times as if 
our burden of life was very hard to carry." 

" You need not apologise for wanting 
to do good," said Mr Dering, with a kind 
smile. 

'' No," she answered, smiling also. " But 
I did not want you to think that I felt — ^as 
I have heard so many rich women talk — 
as if, because my station is superior to 
theirs, I was on an elevation which places 
me quite above the needs, and thoughts, 
and feelings of poor women, and could 
only visit to instruct them." 
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" I do not misunderstand your motives, 
Lady Carew ; and I think I may promise 
you that if you visit the poor in that 
spirit, you will receive as much as you 
give. Not only to help people, but to do 
it personally, and with a free interchange 
of sympathy, is good for the heart and 
head, as well as the spirit" 

" Ah ! " she said sadly, " I often think 
how little the formal donations of rich people 
must speak to the hearts of the poor." 

" But still I would not undervalue that 
help,*' said the Rector, with the same cheery 
smile. "Sir Harry subscribes very libe- 
rally to all our parish charities, which 
would indeed get on but indifferently 
without him." 

" Oh ! yes, I know . . . and of course 
it is right and proper that he should do 
so ; but what a very metallic idea people 
must have of a person whose relations 
towards them are entirely represented by 
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so many pounds a year towards beef, coal, 
and schooling." 

"The metallic idea is better than no 
idea at all, or than that of a landlord 
whose money does no one but himself 
any good. But I quite agree with you 
in thinking that more genuine personal 
sympathy between classes is very much 
needed, and would do much good on both 
sides. I often feel that rich and poor do 
not sufficiently realise that, wide apart as 
are their circumstances and modes of life 
and thought, yet their nature is the same ; 
and the same temptations of the heart and 
soul are common to them all alike." 

"Yes," responded Lady Carew, with 
quick impulse, " I often think that poor 
women — seeing me dressed in silk, and 
seated in a carriage — must consider that 
I have not a trouble in the world." 

" While perhaps you, seeing a sturdy 
young labourer and his smiling wife taking 
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their Sunday walk together, in the earlier 
days of their married life, with the first 
child on the father's arm — have thought 
that they must always be so prosperous 
and smiling, and therefore to be envied. 
You have not thought of the troubles 
and poverty of an increasing family, with 
the same small income to meet all ex- 
penses, which will probably come to them, 
and make them old and careworn before 
their time. You have taken that one 
hour as a specimen of their whole lot, 
and judged their measure of happiness by 
it. Is it not so?" 

She blushed a little consciously, and Mr 
Dering continued. 

" Ah ! it is no use making comparisons. 
Every one has either troubles from within, 
or troubles from without ; and if the 
troubles are not there, people will make 
them for themselves. We are all inheritors 
of the same nature, and suffer in much the 
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same way — could we but know it, and use 
that knowledge as a means of increased 
sympathy and help in one another's 
troubles ; instead of feeling, as I fear we 
mostly do, that none are tried as we are." 

'* What I often feel," said Lady Carew, 
with some diffidence. " I mean what I 
have felt a good deal lately, is how little 
we can do for people in our own rank 
of life ; and how much we might do for 
each other. I have learnt to notice ex- 
pression much more than I used to do, 
and I see so many faces looking sad 
behind their smiles ; I often wish I could 
ask them what their trouble is, and try to 
help them a little. We all meet in society, 
and eat, and drink, and laugh, and dance, 
and would not for the world be thought 
otherwise than happy and free from care 
.... what a mockery it all is ! " 

" To you perhaps, because you have 
had a peep behind the curtain ; and as all 
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knowledge brings both privileges and 
penalties, yours must be to do all you can 
to alleviate the sorrows which you have 
acquired the faculty of discovering .... 
As a beginning, I will tell you the names 
of some families, and solitary old people, 
in the village, who will be very glad of 
visits from you, and whom I shall be 
very glad for you to do something to 
help.'' 

I daresay that Lady Carew made a good 
many mistakes in her beginning of " try- 
ing to help other people ; " that she was 
often deceived, and gave away where she 
had better have stayed her hand, and 
bestowed commiseration where it was not 
deserved. But I think experience gave 
to her charity knowledge, and I know 
that in trying to cheer the hearts of others, 
she warmed her own ; and also that the 
prayers which she prayed with the rest of 
the congregation every Sunday (and which 
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she had once confessed to Lily were " no 
comfort" to her), became something more 
than a barren duty, a mechanical form, 
when the universal brotherhood of man- 
kind, growing gradually more of a reality to 
her, made her feel after, and dimly realise 
also the Universal Fatherhood of God : 
— the All-Father by whom the " dangers, 
necessities and tribulations," the " sorrows 
and sighings " of all H is children alike, are 
heard and pitied. 

I like to think of the rich, proud solitary 
woman, forgetting her own troubles for a 
time in the domestic worries, and sordid 
cares of her poorer sisters. They "had 
not thought she could be so frank and 
free " with them ; and they wondered at 
times why she always looked so sad, and 
seemed to enter so feelingly into a tale of 
woe, and to know so well what it was to 
be downcast and weary. Perhaps she 
longed for a child of her own ; she was 
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always so kind to the little children, and 
quite tender over a tiny infant One 
mother made so bold as to ask my lady if 
she would like one of her own, — but she 
quite shrank back, and said, " Oh ! no, 
no ; not for anything,** so it could not be 
that which made her look unhappy. 

Zara had felt a good deal perplexed 
by her conversation with Lord Selton. 
How was she to " stand up for her own 
rights . . . ." were they worth fighting for 
. . . ? or at least were they worth the 
price which must be paid for them, in 
jars smd wrangling and scenes of violent 
temper ? 

It was with some immature idea of con- 
sulting Mr Dering, that she went down to 
the Rectory the afternoon following her 
talk with Frank in the kitchen garden ; 
but when the time came, she found it very 

difficult to know how to word her query 
m. o 
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— it was so hard to avoid compromising 
others, and yet to make her own case clear. 

She did not like the formality of asking 
for a private interview with the Rector, 
and yet she could not speak before his 
wife. At length, extremity obliged her to 
seize a moment when Mrs Dering had 
left the room to answer a domestic 
summons ; and then she spoke, with an 
abruptness which carried its own force 
of meaning. 

" I wish I knew where unselfishness 
ends, and cowardice begins." 

"I am not sure that I can tell you," 
said Mr Dering, " at least, without know- 
ing to what you refer." 

" I can't quite explain .... People talk 
about one's * rights,' and ' standing up for 
them,' and 'keeping them . . . .' It sounds 
so mean and petty to be defending oneself 
.... but yet I suppose every person has 
some rights .... ? " 
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" Undoubtedly," he assented. " The 
world would be very much worse regulated 
than It is, if this were not so ; and it would 
be much better regulated, if people would 
keep to their own rights, and not encroach 
on those of others." 

"It is one thing to abstain from en- 
croaching on other people's rights — it is 
another thing to have to defend one's own." 

" The word rights is of rather vague 
meaning and wide application you see, Lady 
Carew ; and it is very often misapplied to 
unimportant fancies and imaginary privi- 
leges; but what is a person's right by 
nature and circumstance, ought certainly to 
be defended and retained by him or her. 
For instance," he added with a smile, 
"it is my right to preach in my own 
pulpit, and I should be wrong as well as 
foolish, to allow any one to take it from 
me. Forgive the homeliness of the 
illustration; you see I am speaking in 
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the dark, and I want to be as plain as I 



can. 



" Oh ! yes, . . . thank you very much, 
. . you have helped me ; . . . " but still 
she looked both perplexed and worried, 
and presently rose to go. 

Mr Dering accompanied her to the 
door to see her into her carriage, — and 
then discovered that she had walked down 
from the Manor. 

" It is hot for you to be walking at this 
time of day," he said surprised. " Lily 
was obliged to go to a distant part of the 
parish, but I made her take the old pony." 

Lady Carew looked at him with rather 
a forced smile. 

" My pony-carriage is one of the 'rights' 
about which I am in doubt," she said. 
" Is it worth standing up for ? — or shall I 
let it be usurped ? " 

"Without your consent, and against 
your will ? — certainly not," said the Rector 
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With decision ; he had heard a little of the 
present state of affairs at the Manor, and 
guessed more. He paused a moment, and 
then added with greater deliberation, 

" Certain things have a value beyond 
their own actual worth and convenience — 
they are symbols of position and a certain 
power ; there would be always the danger 
of losing the reality along with the 
symbol." 

" Yes, . . . that is rather what I wanted 
to know ; I did not want to display a 
paltry jealousy about trifles, but I believe 
you are right. Thank you ; . . . " and 
refusing all offers of an escort, she walked 
home — meditating as she went. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



A CRISIS. 



'^ Woman ! the place is mme — ^and I will keep it 
too. . . ." 

So the advice of the two — ^nay, the only — 
men whose opinions would have the 
power of influencing her, both pointed in 
the same direction. She was to "stand 
up for her own rights;" odious words — 
thankless, miserable task! She was to 
fight for a position which was her own; 
and against the person who had given it 
to her, and who ought to have been the 
one to defend it for her. . . . 

She braced up her energies for the dis- 
tasteful effort, and found that they were 
indeed all required. Mrs Romer had 
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grown bold with impunity ; and under her 
influence, Sir Harry seemed to have lost 
all affection, even the most ordinary con- 
sideration for his wife; and miserable 
indeed was the life that Zara led now. 
In rousing Lady Carew to a sense of 
resentment for her wrongs, Mrs Romer 
seemed to have attained the object for 
which she was working : she tried to pro- 
voke her adversary to an open display of 
indignant feeling, in order that she might 
have the pleasure of triumphing over 
her. Every petty insult or galling act 
of discourtesy, which could irritate or 
wound a proud and sensitive spirit, 
she heaped upon the woman whom she 
seemed trying to supplant, and whom 
in truth she had supplanted in everything 
but name. Zara might address her hus- 
band, but a word from the other would 
call him from her side; she might give 
orders to her servants, but those orders 
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would be contradicted by her rival, — 
sometimes in her very presence, and 
always backed by Sir Harry's authority. 
What could the servants do ? There were 
two parties in the house now, — one full of 
compassionate loyalty to my lady, the 
other siding with Sir Harry and his aunt, 
— ^and chiefly influenced by the liberal 
presents which the latter (doubtless by the 
aid of the former) scattered around her. 

How was it all to end ? Sometimes 
Lady Carew thought that Mrs Romer's 
object was to madden her either into 
leaving her husband, or suing for a separa- 
tion from him — thus leaving the interloper 
as the mistress of the field. However 
welcome the thought of the repose which 
such a step would yield to her might be, 
it was perhaps but natural that Zara should 
determine to bear and suffer anything 
rather than be forced into it by such a 
woman, and for such a purpose. Hitherto, 
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the contest between the two ladies had 
been indirect, and their mutual dislike 
tacitly acknowledged rather than openly 
expressed. Lady Carew's manner was 
frigid and stately — Mrs Romer's sneer- 
ingly polite ; they were rarely alone 
together, and on those occasions still more 
rarely addressed one another. Zara had 
thought that by ignoring the evident aim 
of Mrs Romer's conduct, it would be 
easier to suppress it when the tide should 
turn in her own favour; but after some 
impertinent outrage — more flagrant than 
usual, from the tone and manner in which 
it had been committed — she determined to 
hold her peace no longer. She sought out 
Mrs Romer in the drawing-room, where 
that lady was for the time alone, lounging 
on a low easy chair by one of the windows ; 
as Lady Carew entered the room, she 
raised her eyes, and confronted her with a 
cool, bold stare. Zara paused before her. 
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and spoke in a tone which, by the strongest 
self-control only, she kept low and steady. 

** Mrs Romer," she said, " as my hus- 
band's relation, I do not grudge you the 
hospitality which you receive in this house : 
but at the same time I must request you, 
while you remain here, to treat me with 
the consideration which is due from one 
lady to another — and especially from a 
guest to her hostess. . . . Your own 
conduct compels me to say this." 

Mrs Romer looked at her with a per- 
fectly unmoved expression ; and then said 
abruptly, 

" I suppose you are jealous because 
Harry finds me a comfort to him. It is 
not my fault that you do not make him 
happy." 

" I am jealous of no natural affection 
which my husband shows to his own rela- 
tions," said Zara with admirable self- 
command, " and my remark to you had no 
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reference to my own domestic relations to 
him, which concern ourselves only. I 
spoke oi your manner and conduct to my- 
self, with which I have every right to be 
displeased and annoyed." 

" What do you want me to do ?" en- 
quired Mrs Romer, with a smile of insolent 
security. 

" Merely to remember, for the future, 
that I am Sir Harry's wife, and the mis- 
tress of this house." 

" And to what end V 

" That you may behave towards me 
accordingly." 

" Yes ? and am I also to remember that 
you became his wife because you wanted 
his money and his title ? and that it is 
not his affection you grudge me ? for you 
never wanted it, and never returned it — 
you are only tenacious of the honours 
and importance for which you married 
him." 
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" These are subjects which I decline to 
discuss with you, now or at any time. . . ." 

" But you must discuss them," broke in 
the other with sudden vehemence. " I 
come to England, to find my nephew miser- 
able in his married life ; his generous heart 
thrown back upon itself, his warm affec- 
tions chilled, through the coldness and 
neglect of a wife who married him from 
sordid motives alone, and makes no effort 
to conceal the fact : and when he finds in 
me the sympathy and affection of which 
his domestic life is barren . . .'* she broke 
off, and turned her head quickly towards 
the window, where stood Sir Harry 
Carew. 

He had been passing by, and stopping 
at the window, had heard the whole of his 
aunt's speech — ^which indeed had been 
delivered for his ears expressly. Resting 
his hands on the low window-sill, he 
vaulted into the room, and now stood 
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between the two ladies, rolling his wild 
dark eyes from one to the other. 

Zara began to speak ; but Mrs Romer 
bursting in upon her words with a torrent 
of explanation, the wife stood still and 
cold, and silent ; she could not stoop to 
wrangle with another woman for a hearing 
from her husband. But Sir Harry was too 
impatient even to wait for his aunt's 
account of what had passed between them ; 
it was enough that there had been a dis- 
pute, and that he had heard Mrs Romer 
speaking in his praise. He turned to his 
wife with a torrent of violent imprecation ; 
and working up his own anger to the point 
when it approached frenzy, he raised his 
arm as if to strike her. 

She stood like a marble statue, without 
an effort to escape from him ; and it was 
Mrs Romer who uttered a scream, and 
interposed to stay the blow. She caught 
his arm, and held it, and prayed him to 
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consider what he was about — ^and in the 
impotence of his arrested passion, he 
seemed as if he would almost have struck 
her also. 

His wife stood silent — ^frozen into immo- 
bility- — looking at them with strained dark 
eyes. 

" You had better go away," said Mrs 
Romer wamingly. She was holding Sir 
Harry's hands, as if he were a naughty 
child, whose temper must be controlled by 
gentle force. 

" Yes — go," said the Baronet roughly, 
and turning once more to glare fiercely at 
his wife, " Go, and if I never see you 
again, so much the better for us both," 
and he cursed her again, as moving slowly 
like one in a dream, she left the room. 

That same afternoon she was sitting 
alone in her room, stunned into the apathy 
which had been her condition ever since 
the above scene, when her maid brought 
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her a telegram which had just anived for 
her. It took her some time to realise its 
import, and from whom it came ; and when 
she spoke to Benson, who stood waiting 
at the door, it seemed to that young 
woman as if her lady did not know what 
she was saying. 

"My father is very ill, Benson, . . . 
Mrs Lennox has telegraphed to me that 
he has had a sunstroke, and is in great 
danger ; and if I expect to see him again, 
I must go at once. Go and fetch me 
Bradshaw ; I think we must sleep in town, 
and so catch the morning boat from Dover. 
You must go with me." 

" Shall I go and tell Sir Harry, my 
lady ?" asked Benson, bewildered by sud- 
denness and responsibility. 

" No." The answer was short and 
stern ; and the maid departed, half 
frightened. 

But if the unhappy wife had any inten- 
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tion of stealing from the house, unknown 
to its master, it was frustrated. Sir 
Harry, who happened to be in his 
smoking-room alone, discovered the little 
bustle which was going on in the house ; 
and learning its cause from the servants, 
he experienced the return of old impulses, 
and ran upstairs to seek his wife. 

He found her sealing two notes which 
she had just written — one to Frank (who 
had, at her request, abstained from visiting 
at the house for the last few days) and the 
other to Lily Bering, and the purport of 
both was the same, her sudden departure 
and its cause. 

Sir Harry stood in the doorway irreso- 
lute .... Zara turned to him, and spoke 
quite calmly ; it seemed as if all emotion 
had been exhausted in her, and that only 
a stony indifference remained. " You 
told me to go," she said, "and I am 
going. My father is dying, they think 
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. . , /' and she held the telegram out to 
him. 

" Are you going to leave me, Zara ? " 
he stammered. 

** Yes, for a time .... Mrs Romer will 
then be your sole companion, and the 
mistress of the house ; and you will both 
be happy." 

** But you are coming back ? " 

He seemed startled into a changed de- 
meanour from any that he had worn to her 
lately. 

" Do you want me to come back ? " she 
asked in the same tone, and with the same 
unmoved aspect 

And then, with one of these sudden 
revulsions of feeling, which made it impos- 
sible to calculate on his pursuing any 
course of action, however strongly he had 
determined on it — Sir Harry Carew threw 
himself at his wife's feet, clasped her waist, 

and covered her hands with kisses: he 
III p 
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implored her pardon for his unkindness, 
called her by every fond and endearing 
name he could think of, vowed unalterable 
and eternal affection, and swore that he could 
not live without her . . . Benson, entering 
the room to dress her lady for travelling, 
found the Baronet in the attitude described. 

" I will come and fetch you home, dar- 
ling, in a few days' time," he said, as he 
rose to his feet ; " I can't get on without 
you longer than that/' 

" Come with me, Harry," she said 
earnesdy. 

The Baronet hesitated, and looked rather 
sheepish. 

" I cannot leave my aunt," he said after 
a moment's pause, " it would not be polite. 
But I will arrange for her to go to town 
in a few days' time, and then I will come 
out and fetch you.'' 

" Come now,'' she reiterated, " do come 
now." 
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" I can't/' he exclaimed with impatient 
decision, " but I promise you that in a 
week's time, at farthest, I will be with 
you/' 

She sighed and turned away, and Ben- 
son hurried her lady to complete her pre- 
parations. 

But when Lady Carew drove away, all 
the servants observed how lover-like was 
Sir Harry's parting with her: his last 
words at the carriage door were — 

" Write to me every day, darling, as I 
will to yoa I shall live on your dear 
letters till we meet again," and she replied 
with a smile through her tears. 

Mrs Romer was leaning from her bed- 
room window, waving a handkerchief in 
token of (her only) farewell ; but Lady 
Carew either did not see, or did not choose 
to notice her. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

A STARTLING COMMUNICATION. 

" Alas, sir, ^ 

In what have I ofTended you ? What cause 
Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure 
That thus you should proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me ? . . ." 

Zara found her father better — indeed on 
the road to recovery ; that is, such recovery 
as was possible. But the stroke he was 
suffering from had been a severe one, and 
the doctor gave but little hope that he 
would ever regain complete possession of 
his intellect, or be the man he had been. 

Major Lennox knew his daughter, and 
was pleased to see her — after a time pre- 
ferring her society to that of anyone else ; 
but he was subject to distressing lapses of 
memory, in which he mistook Lady Carew 
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for her younger sister, and planned for her 
"as good a match as Zara's." These 
words, often repeated and enlarged upon, 
would make the unhappy woman at his 
side turn away with a kind of sick shudder, 
— and inly give thanks that though her 
young sister had been taken away in the 
bloom of her youth, ere the fulfilment of her 
girlhood's beautiful promise — she had yet 
been spared any shadow of the shame, the 
misery, the degradation which had darken- 
ed her own life, and eclipsed all its glory. 

Mrs Lennox was a sensible managing 
woman — a little hardened, a little rough- 
ened, perhaps, by much contact with the 
world, not always on its softest side — but still 
possessing a kind heart and plenty of shrewd 
wisdom. She also seemed, Zara thought, 
to have made Major Lennox a good and 
suitable wife. " You see, my dear, that I 
had been a widow for fifteen years, and 
was tired of loneliness. It is better to go 
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through the world with a man by your 
side, instead of being all by yourself, even 
though you have to help him along a little 
sometimes, or hold him back at others. I 
take the bitter with the sweet, and on the 
whole I like my life better than I did 
before I married your father." 

This was Mrs Lennox's exposition of 
her ideas on matrimony, delivered with 
blunt good humour to her step-daughter 
one day. Zara smiled, and could say 
with truth as well as civility, that certainly 
her father was all the happier for his 
marriage. 

The two ladies got on admirably 
together. Mrs Lennox conceived an 
affection, after her fashion, for Lady 
Carew; and would gladly satisfy the 
cravings of the sister's heart by telling to 
her all that she could recollect of Minna's 
sayings and doings during the time that 
she had known her. 



I^"WI 
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The days passed like a dream to Zara ; 
the quiet life, the constant attendance on 
her ailing father, the daily walk in the 
unfamiliar place, the close association with 
a person who had been an utter stranger 
to her so short a time ago — all these, 
following on the unexpected summons and 
rapid journey which had brought her here, 
combined to make Lea and its stormy 
troubles seem very far off; almost like 
another world to her. She heard two or 
three times from her husband. He did 
not write every day, as he had promised, 
nor speak (after his first letter) of coming 
out to fetch her; but still he wrote 
affectionately, — though ungrammatically, 
as was his wont — and seemed solicitous 
about her comfort and well-being. " My 
aunt" figured indeed in his letters, but 
not so perpetually as in his conversation ; 
and his wife could not help cherishing a 
hope that the solitary companionship of 
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Mrs Romer might, after a time, weary 
him into breaking loose from the chains 
of her influence. 

One morning, about ten days after 
Lady Carew's arrival, Benson rushed into 
the room where Mrs Lennox was casting 
up her weekly accounts, and hurriedly 
implored her to come to my lady, who 
"had received some bad news by the 
post, and was beginning to pack up her 
things, like one distracted." The startled 
enquiry which rose to Mrs Lennox's 
lips, when she indeed found Zara thus 
occupied, died unuttered, as she marked 
her step-daughter's stern set face ; and 
she obeyed in silence the motion which 
directed her to an open letter lying on the 
table. 

It was from Sir Harry Carew; brief, 
and better expressed than the generality 
of his productions, and to the effect that 
as his wife must be well aware how 
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miserable her coldness, ill-temper, and 
want of ordinary affection towards him, 
had made him, during the course of their 
married life — she would hot be surprised 
at his wishing to live separately from her, 
for the future. He would allow her what 
she liked ; only he never wished to see 
her face again. A postscript added that 
his aunt, Mrs Romer, — "to whose affec- 
tion and sympathy he owed more than he 
could possibly express, or ever repay" — 
had promised to make her home with 
him, at any rate for the present After 
reading this precious production, Mrs 
Lennox wasted no time in useless ex- 
pressions of surprise and indignation ; she 
put down the paper, and spoke to the 
point. 

" What are you going to do ? " she 
asked bluntly. 

" Start at once — travel night and day 
— and confront that woman in my own 
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house. I have been warned of what she 
intended, but I did not think it would 
come like this/' 

Mrs Lennox was a practical woman. 
She saw that remonstrance was useless, 
even had she wished to make it (but she 
felt that under the same circumstances, 
she would have taken the same course 
herself), sympathy was unavailing, and 
besides, it was not her way to offer it ; 
so she pursued the kindest course, and 
gave all her aid in assisting Zara's pre- 
parations, which must indeed be speedy, 
if she was to depart by the next train. 

" My dear,*' she said at last, with 
friendly warmth, as she bade her step- 
daughter good-bye, "I do not like your 
going off like this, on such a journey, for 
such a purpose, and with no other escort 
than a servant — and I would only too 
gladly come with you myself; but you 
know I can't leave your poor father. So 
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I can only bid you God speed, and hope 
and pray that the schemes set on foot 
against you by this woman may be de- 
feated, and you fully established in your 
own rights. If there is anything that I can 
do, I need scarcely say that it will be 
done with a willing heart — ^and I shall be 
anxious to hear of you," and with a friendly 
kiss, and warm hand-shake, they parted 
Zara could not speak ; she was strung up to 
act^ — and words seemed impossible to her. 

Forty-eight hours later, a fly was re- 
turning to the principal inn of the town 
of Lowthorpe — ^whence it had been hired, 
to drive Lady Carew and her maid to 
Lea Manor, eight miles off. Lowthorpe 
was by no means the nearest station to Lea, 
nor was it the one which the Carews were 
accustomed to make use of, as it lay off 
the main line of railway ; but poor Zara, 
in her anxiety to avoid publicity, had 
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chosen to use it in preference to the 
smaller and nearer station, where she was 
so well known ; and where the fact that 
Lady Carew should have to hire a fly to 
drive home in, would certainly be freely 
commented upon. But now she was almost 
past caring for comments, or who made 
them. She was driving back from whence 
she came, wearied, dispirited, and well-nigh 
broken down by physical fatigue and 
mental distress .... she had been abso- 
lutely denied admittance at her own gates. 

The lodge-keeper — affrighted indeed, 
but resolute in her fear — had come out at 
the flyman's repeated summons, and had 
assured my lady herself that it was as 
much as her place was worth to let her in. 
Sir Harry had ordered the gates to be 
closed, and had locked them with his own 
hand ; under no pretext was his wife to 
be admitted. 

" Indeed, indeed, my lady ; you'd best 
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go away, and wait till Sir Harry is cooler ; 
he's almost like a madman about your not 
coming back now." 

The woman's words were respectful 
enough, but something in her manner 
seemed to say that she considered that 
her mistress's reign was over. . . . 

Could Lady Carew stand and wrangle 
with one of her servants about her ad- 
mission to her own house ? 

"Tell the flyman to drive back where 
he came from, Benson," she said quickly, 
"and take your place again, unless you 
would like to remain here. There are no 
orders against your entering, I daresay." 

" Oh ! my lady, my lady," said poor 
Benson tearfully, " I would follow you to 
the death — ^you know I would ; " and so 
they drove back together again, the terri- 
fied maid in almost hysterical sobbing — 
her mistress seeming too much crushed 
to find relief in either word, sign, or tear. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

« 

FRIENDLY COUNSELS. 

"You cannot always command love. . . . And God 
gives you duty to bind you to your fellow-men, even 
when love is absent. ... If duty, as well as love, is re- 
nounced, then every tie is gone." 

" Dearest, dearest Lady Carew, why did 
you not come to us at once, instead of to 
this dreadful hotel ? " 

Lily's warm, loving greeting was like 
rain to Zara's parched heart ; nor was Mrs 
Bering much behind her daughter in 
affectionate solicitude and reproach. 

Lady Carew had written to these friends 
at once, and to Lord Selton also (to whom 
else, in her trouble and difficulty, could 
she apply ?) ; and they had answered her 
letters directly, and in person — Frank 
arriving shortly after the Derings, 
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The soft womanly caresses — and sym- 
pathy, alternately indignant and pitying — 
of Mrs Dering and Lily, were balm to 
Zara's wounded feelings; her pride had 
been stung, her self-respect injured ; she 
had been treated almost like a criminal 
— nay, worse than a criminal — for she had 
even been denied a hearing ; and, but a 
few miles from her own home, she might 
almost be called an outcast on the earth. 

In the stunned feeling produced by the 
shocks of the last three days, it would 
scarcely have caused her fresh surprise to 
find that she had no friends left ; that a 
welcome, or a word of pity in her trouble, 
were alike denied her. When the very 
foundations of one's existence are over- 
turned — the first principles, as it were, of 
one's creed of life denied — ^the effect is so 
bewildering to the senses, that any return 
to the ordinary relations of things and 
people, is more of a surprise for the 
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moment, than any fresh trial could be. 
It seemed to give Zara a renewed inner 
vitality to hear her own feelings of pained 
injury, her unspeakable amazement, and 
indignant resentment at the treatment 
which she had received, echoed with gentle 
vehemence by these two kind ladies. At 
first this soft womanly comfort seemed to 
be all that her crushed spirit cared to re- 
ceive ; and it was not till some time had 
passed, that she could bring herself to 
attend to the more practical sympathy 
offered her by the two gentlemen. Mr 
Bering was the first to speak to the point 

" Lady Carew, I think you should write 
to your husband — demand some explana- 
tion of his conduct, and insist at lesist 
upon a personal interview." 

" I have done so, Mr Bering ; and here 
is the answer, received this morning." , . . 
She turned away her head, in shamed in- 
dignation for the insult put upon her, as 
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she handed him a telegram, to the effect 
that Sir Harry would for the future hold 
no communication with her except through 
his lawyer, who had his instructions how 
to act. . . . 

An exclamation of the most burning 
wrath burst from Lord Selton ; while Mr 
Bering set his lips, as he did when much 
moved, and was for the moment quite 
silent. When he did speak, it was with 
a tone and manner that sufficiently ex- 
pressed his feelings. 

" And thisy' he said, touching the tele- 
gram with his other hand, " was sent 
off at Lea Burton station, where every 
one knows you ! It is infamous — in- 
famous." 

Lady Carew bowed her head in mute 

assent. Lily had moved to the further 

window of the room, and was crying 

silently. Frank's feelings seemed for the 

moment to have transformed his identity. 
III. Q 
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He was marching up and down the room 
with clenched hands, knitted brows, and 
a burning colour on his face — muttering 
to himself broken ejaculations, and half- 
finished sentences of wrath and retri- 
bution. When he returned to where the 
others were sitting, it was to speak to Mr 
Bering, and say abruptly — 

**She can never return to him, even if 
he should wish it — as he most probably 
will, when this adventuress of a woman 
has got what she wants, and proceeds to 
make his life a burden to him." 

Zara glanced at the Rector, who spoke 
for her. 

" We have had a little talk about it," he 
said, " and Lady Carew feels most anxious 
to do everything in her power to induce 
her husband to let her return home ; the 
law, of course, would compel him to take 
her back, — but that, she says, she would 
never resort to, — only she wishes all other 
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means to be tried. It is obviously useless 
for her to move personally in the matter 
any more ; as Sir Harry will neither see 
nor write to her ; but I have engaged that 
you and I, Lord Selton, will do what we 
can in a personal interview with Sir 
Harry, to try and make him hear reason. 
It is evident that this Mrs Romer has 
acquired a most extraordinary influence 
over his mind, and is using it for her own 
ends ; but perhaps if we were to see him 
alone^ we might place things before him in 
a different light, and make him realise the 
full import of what he is doing." 

Mr Bering's words were more hopeful 
than his manner. In truth, after what he 
had heard, he had very little confidence in 
the happy result of any representation 
made to the Baronet. A man who could 
be led to treat his wife as he was doing 
now, must be the slave of an evil influ- 
ence, which was not likely to abate its 
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power, or give its victim the liberty of 
change. 

Lord Selton listened to the elder gentle- 
man's speech with repressed impatience ; 
and then said quickly, " But surely it is 
placing Lady Carew in a false position, for 
her to sue to return to such a husband — 
such a home! What her best friends 
must wish for her is that she may never 
see his face again ; that she may be free in 
action, if not in fact. . . ." 

Zara had been sitting with bent head 
and tightly-locked hands ; now she looked 
up, and spoke — ^with crimson cheeks in- 
deed, and dim eyes, but with a ring of 
decision in her voice. 

" I have been thinking and thinking of 
what ought to be my own course of con- 
duct in this matter," she said ; " and I can 
come to but one conclusion — that it is my 
duty to return to my husband, if possible. 
I do not pretend to say that such a return 
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could give me any pleasure or happiness ; 
but I think it is right, for him as well as 
myself. As husband and wife, nothing 
but death or crime should part us ; and 
such a separation as he is urging now, 
could bring nothing but misery in its 
train. I know his disposition well ; when 
the kind of glamour which this woman has 
thrown over him fades away — as it must in 
time — his remorse for what he was induced 
to do under its influence, will be far 
stronger than any bitterness of feeling 
which he may be led to entertain against 
me just now can be ; I wish to save him 
from himself. . . . Besides, . . . who is this 
Mrs Romer, that she should dare to act as 
she is doing ? ... to influence my hus- 
band to turn me from my home, and treat 
me like the veriest criminal. ... I should 
not be woman — scarcely human — if I did 
not resent such insults, and try to overturn 
such an unnatural influence." 
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She had spoken bravely enough ; but 
her voice failed her at the end, and the 
sentence ended in a dry hysterical sob. 

Frank bent his head in an almost 
humble assent to her words. 

" I beg your pardon," he said with re- 
spectful contrition ; " I spoke hastily ; . . . 
you are quite right ; . . . you are very 
good, . . . though it is hard for your 
friends to see you between what is only a 
choice of evils." 

"There is another thing," added Mr 
Dering, "which I think Lady Carew's 
friends ought to consider; and that is 
what will be said by outsiders about this. 
I am not generally an advocate for much 
solicitude about the opinion of the world ; 
but in this instance, I think it should be 
considered. People who do not know Sir 
Harry Carew as we do, will say that no 
man could treat his wife as he has done, 
without having some cause of complaint 
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against her. Cruelly unjust as such a 
thought would be, it is almost inevitable 
that it should be rumoured. For her sake, 
therefore — for her honour and position in 
the eyes of society, — if there were no other 
reason, — it is right that everything should 
be done to try and re-instate her in her 
proper place." 

A short silence fell on them all ; Mr 
Bering's words carried a painful conviction 
with them. In the pause that ensued, 
Lily stole up to her friend again, placed 
her arm round Zara's neck, and laid her 
soft cheek against hers. There was some- 
thing so pretty and winning, both in the 
action and the impulse which prompted it, 
that the parents smiled at each other with 
a sort of loving involuntary pride ; and I 
think that if they had looked at Lord 
Selton they might have seen a reflection 
of the same feeling (with a difference) in 
his face also. 
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The current of the conversation 
changed a little now ; and Mrs Dering 
repeated, though with less confidence, 
her wish that Lady Carew would come 
home with them for the present; but Zara's 
desire to remain where she was, for a 
time at least, surprised no one. 

" It is a very respectable, quiet hotel," 
she said with a faint smile ; " I have no- 
where to go to, and I trust not to have to 
stay here long;" . . . but when it was 
suggested that Lily should bear her com- 
pany in her temporary exile, she accepted 
the proposition with gratitude and plea- 
sure ; and so at length the two were left 
together. 

There was one thing which Zara had 
not told to Mr Dering — the nature of the 
letter which she had written to her hus- 
band, and to which his heartless telegram 
had been the sole response. It was a 
letter which should have touched the feel- 
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ings of the most embittered, from its very 
openness, simplicity, and humble truth- 
telling ; but in the case of the Baronet, it 
had indeed been thrown away. 

Zara reminded him how that, when he 
had first asked her to be his wife, she had 
told him that on her side she had no love 
to bring ; and he had replied that his was 
enough for both, and could not fail to win 
a return from her in time. She recalled 
this to his memory, she said, not to 
reproach him, but — ^with reference to the 
coldness on her part of which he had com- 
plained — to remind him that she had at 
least used no deception. She could truly 
say that she had striven to do her duty as 
his wife ; and not only to act, but to feel 
towards him in a wifely spirit. She asked 
her husband's pardon for any neglect or ill 
temper on her part during the past ; and 
promised to bring redoubled energy to the 
endeavour not to fail again. She implored 
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him, by all the love which he had once felt 
for her (and she could not believe that that 
love was really extinct) to pause before 
pursuing a course which was at variance 
with the laws alike of God and man ; and 
taking a step which could not fail to bring 
in the end regret and misery, as well to 
him as to herself. . . . On Mrs Romer 
she touched very little ; she felt that she 
could not use measured words about 
her. " My husband — what has she done 
for you, that I, your wife, cannot and will 

not do instead ? Give her what 

you will, and what she wishes, and let her 
go back to her own home ties and duties, 
while / return to mine. . . ." 

This letter was a fruitful topic of jest 
and derision between Sir Harry and his 
aunt ; and in this spirit was even shown 
by the former to Mr Dering. It went 
near to bring the tears into that good 
man's eyes ; and seemed to tell him more 
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of poor Zara's inner struggles than he had 
even guessed at before. 

His visit to Lea Manor was, as may be 
conjectured, useless. Sir Harry absolutely 
refused to entertain for a moment the sug- 
gestion even that he should receive his 
wife again. She had "made his life 
miserable," her "coldness, ill-temper, and 
jealousy of his natural affection towards 
his aunt " (this last was a new accusation, 
and pointed more directly to the author of 
all this mischief) " were quite unbearable ; 
and he had determined to bear them no 
longer. Lady Carew might go her way, 
and he would go his ; he would make her 
a handsome allowance, his lawyers had 
orders about all that ; he only never wished 
to see her face again." He distinctly 
reiterated, in reply to Mr Bering's formal 
enquiry, that he had nothing against his 
wife — nothing at all, except what he had 
already stated ; and as to what would be 
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conjectured by the world (Mr Bering's 
suggestion again), he was utterly indif- 
ferent ; people might say what they liked ; 
he didn't care, and she needn't care either. 
To any one who asked him, he would state 
the reasons for his separation from his wife, 
as he had just done to Mr Bering. . . . 
All this with a great deal of characteristic 
bluster, and many unnecessary reiterations 
of " unalterable resolve " and " fixed deter- 
mination" (a weak mind's fancied safe- 
guard against its own fluctuations) was the 
substance of the Baronet's discourse ; and 
Mr Bering left the house, convinced that 
farther argument, at least for the present, 
was useless, — Mrs Romer's influence was 
too predominant and all-powerful. 

Lord Selton's interview with Sir Harry 
was of a more stormy nature, concluding 
with a tolerably frank expression of opinion 
on the part of the former gentleman as to 
the conduct of the latter — who received it 
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with a burst of towering passion. . . . 
But the practical result was the same, that 
all attempt on the part of Lady Carew to 
return to her home must indeed be aban- 
doned. 

** The man is a madman," said Lord 
Selton charitably, when the conclusion of 

a long conversation with Mr Bering found 

him a little cooler. 

** Yes — ^but unfortunately it is not an 
acknowledged madness, — and his actions 
will be judged as those of a responsible 
being. Those nice shades of distinction, 
where the mind hovers between weakness 
only and actual insanity, are not sufficiently 
understood to be acknowledged. People 
will make no allowance for him. ..." 

" Allowance for him r interrupted Lord 
Selton with some fierceness, " It is Lady 
Carew. . . .'' 

" Of course it is ; but unless people un- 
derstand what his mental condition really 
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is, they cannot feel for her as they should. 
I must pity a man profoundly, whom I 
cannot regard as wholly responsible for 
everything he does ; but nothing can 
adequately express my compassion for 
what his wife must have to bear. ... I 
told Mrs Dering, but half an hour ago, that 
I only myself realised to-day what a mar- 
tyrdom poor Lady Carew's married life 
must have been." 

" And, now that you do know, could you 
wish her to return to it ? " 

** It is hard to say," replied the Rector 
slowly. "It is a miserable business alto- 
gether. . . ." 

The only thing now left for Lady 
Carew's friends to do, was to watch over 
her interests in the matter of the " hand- 
some settlement " which was for the future 
to represent Sir Harry's love and care as 
a husband ; for the affair was placed in the 
hands of lawyers. 
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Zara acquiesced, after Mr Dering and 
Lord Selton had united in assuring her 
that there was no other course left open to 
her now. Still she stayed on at Low- 
thorpe, and Lily Dering with her; more 
because she could not make up her mind 
to move, than from any lingering hope 
that her presence near Lea could avail 
anything to her cause. 

An event which took place at this time 

at length hastened her departure 

Lord Selton formally requested Mr Ber- 
ing's permission to pay his addresses to 
the Rector's daughter. He was willing to 
allow a full year, or indeed any time that 
Mr Dering thought fit to impose, to elapse 
between the time of the conclusion of his 
divorce from his false wife, and his speak- 
ing to Miss Dering herself — but he did not 
think it would be either manly or honour- 
able to continue seeing her any longer, 
without telling her father the nature of his 
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feelings towards her, and what were his 
ardent hopes and earnest wishes for the 
future. Mr Dering was very kind and 
considerate in the manner of his reply; 
but it contained a decided and unhesitating 
refusal. To him, divorce was the rupture 
of a legal tie merely; and could never 
sever the true marriage-bond. He did 
not condemn people who thought other- 
wise, and acted as they thought; but, 
holding the opinions he did, he could 
never give his consent to his daughter's 
marriage with a divorced man, whose wife 
was still alive. He regretted most deeply 
to have to give Lord Selton (for whom he 
had, in every way, the highest regard) the 
pain of this refusal — and if he had had any 
idea of the young man's feelings, he would 
have done what he could to spare it to him. 
Though there was much bitter mortifica- 
tion and cruel disappointment on one side, 
and much inevitable sorrow and regret 
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on the other — the two gentlemen parted 
friends; and each separately told Lady 
Carew of what had happened. 

She comprehended at once the parents' 
natural desire that Lily should return to 
their care; and she herself went to join 
her father and step-mother, who had just 
arrived in London. 



Ill 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



" FORSAKEN." 



" Who steals my purse steals trash ; 'tis something 

— nothing ; 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands : 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed." 

Drearily, drearily, passed the autumn 
weeks in town to Zara Carew. A dull 
apathy seemed to have settled on her soul. 
.... She had " nothing to live for," she 
said one day, in answer to Mrs Lennox's 
endeavours to rouse her to some interest 
in life — ** or in anything," as the elder lady 
despairingly added. 

** Most women would be thankful to be 
separated from a husband who treated 
them as Sir Harry has treated you 
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Surely your pride ought to prevent your 
regretting him," she said, more with a view 
to stirring Zara up to some display of 
'* spirit," than because it was really her 
opinion. 

"It is not that," responded the other, 
with the same apathetic sadness, " I could 
not make you understand what I feel .... 
and perhaps if you knew how unhappy my 
married life had been, you would under- 
stand it still less. I have gone through 
a great deal .... I have had many 
struggles .... and overcome, I hope, in 
some .... I have had very little to 
brighten my life ; and I have lately given 
up any effort after my own happiness, and 
tried to think only of duty .... and now 

that is taken from me I have no 

stay left in my life .... everything is 
vacant .... I don't know where to turn. 
I can't explain myself better . . . ." 

Perhaps Mrs Lennox understood the 
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meaning of the broken, sentences more 
fully than she appeared to do, but her 
next speech had reference to another 
point, 

" I could well understand your being 
ready to make any exertion, to stretch 
every nerve, in order to defeat that schem- 
ing woman, and overthrow her influence 
and confound her plans . . . ." 

" Don't ! ^' interrupted Zara with sharp 

energy, " If I allowed myself to dwell on 
her and her wickedness, I should go mad, 
I do believe. At times the thought of it, 
and of my own impotent helplessness 
against her, seizes me like a monomania, 
and I have to struggle against it to keep 
sane almost .... I try not to hate her. 

God help me " 

My readers — can you comprehend this 
poor woman's feelings ? and sympathize 
with them at all ? Can you understand 
that a wife — however unhappy — ^should 
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yet resent, deeply and passionately, the 
adverse influence of another woman, which 
could cause her to be turned from her 
husband's very doors, and denied speech 
or hearing of him . . . . ? Had she been 
the veriest sinner who ever blackened her 
husband's name with her crimes, the 
measure meted out to her could scarcely 
have been harder .... She had spoken 
truly, when she said herself that " she 
would not be a woman, if she did not feel 
and resent it." 

She had thought lately, in the utter 
despair of her spirit, that she had fathomed 
the depths of trouble — ^that acute suffering 
at least was over for her now ; but there 
was more to come 

Her one comfort in her present life 
(though it was a solace that carried 
its sting) was the unfailing regularity 
of the letters with which her friends 
at Lea Rectory and Warnham Abbey 
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sought to show her their unforget- 
ful sympathy ; and also to keep her 
informed of what little there was to know, 
during this time of suspense and waiting ; 
while lawyers discussed and wrangled 
over the amount and terms of her " settle- 
ment." From these friends she heard 
of Mrs Romer's still-growing ascendancy 
over Sir Harry, — showing itself in an 
increased vehemence of bitterness against 
his wife — which now included the Derings, 
Lord Selton, and all, both high and low, 
whom he knew to be her special friends, 
or who showed, in any manner, their 
opinion of his conduct 

Several days passed away without 
bringing any news from Midlandshire, 
and then it was Mrs Lennox who 
received a letter from the rector's wife 

Sir Harry Carew was instituting a 

suit for divorce from his wife, in which 
Lord Selton was to be the co-respondent 
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The whole thing was too obviously un- 
true as well as absurd, said Mrs Dering, to 
cause anything but ridicule ; and indeed the 
very fact of the Baronet's having set such a 
disgraceful matter on foot, would go far to 
prove to all the world the " manner of 
man " he was ; but it served to show 
what was the rancorous nature of his feel- 
ings towards his wife. Of course it was 
wrong to impute motives ; but it seemed 
as if the case must have been instituted 
for the double purpose of depriving 
Lady Carew of the income which he had ' 
promised to allow her, and of setting him- 
self right with the world in the matter of 
his separation from her — ^by trying to 
blacken her character. That Mrs Romer 
was the author of, and prime mover in the 
whole affair — who could doubt ? . . . . The 
witness whom Sir Harry chiefly relied on 
(Mrs Dering had heard) was the butler at 
the house where Lady Carew had lived 
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just before her marriage. This man was 
to prove that she had, as Miss Lennox, 
been on intimate terms with Lord Selton, 
then Mr Leslie ; and had written to him 
without her father's knowledge. She had, 
since her marriage, and not many months 
ago, met him again by appointment in the 
garden, — and they had gone away to- 
gether. Different members of Sir Harry's 
household would depose to Lady Carew's 
having at various times sent notes to Lord 
Selton; and the footman had seen tears in 
her eyes, after she had parted from his 
lordship, the day the hounds met at 
Wamham Abbey ! .... Mrs Romer had 
herself witnessed a long and confidential 
conversation between them, in the kitchen- 
garden at the Manor, when every one 
else had supposed Lord Selton to have 
returned home .... And anyone in 
London (Sir Harry triumphantly asserted) 
could bear witness to their close and 
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remarkable friendship during the two past 
seasons , . . . While as for Lady Carew's 
having sent for Lord Selton directly she 
arrived at Lowthorpe — that fact spoke for 
itself .... 

This was Sir Harry's "case" — and 
the whole affair appeared to Mrs Lennox 
to be so exquisitely absurd, as well as 
to be the means of proclaiming to the 
world at large the deluded state of the 
Baronet's mind, that she communicated 
the contents of Mrs Bering's letter to 
Lady Carew, rather in the light of an 
invigorating jest, than as any new trouble; 
and she was distressed and aghast at the 
effect that her words produced. 

Zara gave one short sharp cry of un- 
speakable distress, and then sat like a 
person stunned with a blow, from the 
effect of which there can be no rallying ; 
in truth, her spirit was crushed beyond 
rebound. 
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** God has forsaken me," she moaned to 
herself, and would say no more. 

After a time, her stepmother remon- 
strated with her on her dejection. . . . 

"Why should she take this wretched 
matter so- much to heart ? . . . Surely 
she did not for a moment imagine that 
such * evidence ' as Sir Harry could bring 
would stand in a court of justice ? . . . 
The law would right her, and the result 
of the whole thing would be to cover his 
name — not hers— with infamy." 

" The law / " repeated the unhappy 
woman, with a sort of cutting agony in 
her tone — and looking up at the other 
with great hollow eyes — "and what do 
you think it will be to me to be dragged 
through the Divorce Court — to have the 
story of my life made public — to have my 
name in every one's mouth, to speak of 
how they will ? . . . And how is it even 
now ? . . . You say that Sir Harry makes 
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no secret of what he is doing ; ... do 
you think there is a house in Midland- 
shire, a cottage on the estate, or at Lea, 
where my name is not common property ? 
Do you think that this fresh scandal at 
the Manor can escape the talk of the 
hunting-field — of the very tap-room of the 
lowest public-house — and you say the law 
will right me ? Can anything right the 
woman whose fair fame has once been 
questioned — whose name is dragged in 
the mire — whose innocence every evil 
tongue is licensed to attack ? And it is 
for this — for this — that I have suffered, 
and struggled ; you do not know. ... I 
do well to say that I am forsaken, both of 
God and man." 

• . • . . 

" She will not live to see her trouble 

through; I believe this last blow has 

killed her." Thus would Mrs Lennox 

take sad counsel with herself, in the days 
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that followed. Poor woman ! she had no 
one else to take counsel with ; for her 
husband was too completely shattered, in 
mind and health, to be anything but a 
care to her. Everything that could worry 
or excite him was kept from him. He 
was told that his daughter was on a visit 
to him "for change of air;" and he ac- 
cepted this explanation of her solitary 
presence, and evident ill-health, like a 
child. Mrs Lennox exchanged constant 
letters with Mrs Bering (for Zara could 
be persuaded to write to no one now), and 
from her she heard that Sir Harry's con- 
duct at home was more capricious and 
eccentric than ever — his temper more un- 
governed ; and though he was as violent 
against his wife as before, report said that 
he and Mrs Romer did not always agree ; 
and that though at times he seemed al- 
most to fear her, yet he still lingered over 
the preliminaries of the will which was to 
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make her the future mistress of Lea 
Manor ; and after which, some people did 
not scruple to say, that they believed her 
capable of poisoning her nephew, in order 
to succeed to the coveted property at 
once. . . . Lord Selton had left Wam- 
ham, and was on a visit to his mother ; it 
was said that his indignation against Sir 
Harry Carew was so intense and burning, 
that he could not trust himself within the 
chance of meeting him ; but the Derings 
had seen very little of him for the last few 
weeks, for " family reasons." 

But to this, or any other information 
communicated to her by Mrs Lennox, 
Zara displayed the same dreary indiffer- 
ence ; the spring of life seemed broken. 
She had refused to leave the house since 
one day when, meeting Miss Tracy sud- 
denly and unexpectedly in a shop, that 
young lady had looked her in the face, 
and cut her. Even this cowardly evi- 
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dence of petty feminine spite, and careful 
would-be worldly wisdom, Lady Carew 
had not now the spirit to resent, nor the 
energy to endure. ... Her stepmother's 
prophecy that " she would not live to see 
her trouble through '' seemed indeed well- 
grounded ; and . . . was it to be de- 
sired that she should ? . . . 

The days went heavily by — the new 
year had set sadly in . . . when would 
the strain be over ? 

"My dear, I have something to tell 

you Mrs Romer has left the 

Manor." 

" Has she ? " Zara did not raise her 
sad eyes to reply, or she must have 
noticed something more in her step- 
mother's face than even the import of 
her words accounted for." 

" Yes ; and . . . her scheming has 
met with its fitting ... I mean . . . 
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If Sir Harry made no will, to whom 
would the estate go ? " 

" To his cousin and heir, Mr Howard 
Carew." Zara spoke as if the unimport- 
ance of the question wearied her. 

" Should you mind that ? " 

" Why should I ? What have I to do 
with lands or money now ? He is the 
person who ought to have it." 

" Zara ... he tvill have it." 

She looked up, startled now. 

" I do not understand," she said be- 
wildered ; for in truth she had not realised 
the import of the other's questions. Good 
news could never come to her again . . . 
her dulled, indifferent ear frequently failed 
to catch the meaning of the words ad- 
dressed to her. 

" I do not want to shock you," said Mrs 
Lennox, with a perceptible tremor creep- 
ing into her firm voice, " but I do not know 
how to tell it to you . . . My dear . . . 
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the hand of God has interfered to prevent 
the success of your enemy's schemes ; she 
has left Lea never to return . . . be- 
cause Sir Harry is dead . . ." 

''Dead?'' 

" Yes .... dead And it is very 

terrible .... but they say I must tell you 
all .... it could not be kept from you 
always. He has been ill, and seemed un- 
like himself lately .... and the servants 
did not think him fit to be left alone. But 
he seemed to court solitude .... and 
yesterday, he went out shooting by himself, 

and never returned My poor dear 

... you can guess the rest .... he was 
found close to a gap in a hedge .... he 
may have caught his foot in crossing it, 
and so fallen .... the discharged gun 
was lying near him " 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

AFTER A YEAR. 

" I wonder if the spring-tide of this year 
Will bring another Spring both lost and dear ; 
If heart and spirit will find out their spring, 
Or if the world alone will bud and sing ; 
Sing, hope, to me ; 
Sweet notes, my hope, soft notes for memory." 

Another Spring — spring in the country, 
over the emerald meadows, in the budding 
leaves and tenderly-tinted flowers ; in the 
song of birds and the sound of running 
streams, in the sky, the air — everywhere. 

Spring in London, which had awoke once 
more from its winter torpor, and into which 
the tide of life was beginning again to flow, 
in its usual busy stream of ceaseless acti- 
vity ; where the flowers in the parks were 
as yet unsoiled, the trees as yet fresh, and 
not tarnished with dust . 

III. s 
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And spring perhaps in an individual life 
— ^long frozen by the interminable reign of 
winter in the soul . . , . Is the winter 
indeed over ? There is a rustle in the 
tree-tops, a sound of life in the air — ^the 
little buds are timidly displaying their 
shades of green. Is that a bird singing 
on a bough hard by ? Her song is sweet 
and tender — but oh ! so low .... She dare 
not sing aloud .... how knows she that 
the hour is indeed come ? The east winds 
have ceased to sweep the earth — ^but will 
the south wind blow and wake the world to 
gladness ? Spring has been long delayed ; 
the very birds have almost lost their faith, 
though nature bids them sing .... 

In all the changes, written alike on 
fair or homely features, by the impartial 
hand of Time, those are happy whom 
(though he may alter) he cannot really 
injure. But though he is impartial in his 
choice of objects, he is often very caprici- 
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ous in the speed with which he does his 
work ; compressing a heart's tragedy into 
the space of a few months, a lifetime's 
sorrow into as many years. 
, Was it indeed but four years, not 
quite told, since Zara Lennox, in all 
the crown and glory of her young 
beauty, sat and dreamed by the river? 
The traces which those years had left 
on her face, might have been the work 
of as many lustres — nay, of as many 
decades of prosperity .... Would you 
have known her, I wonder, could you have 
seen her again a year after her widow- 
hood ? Ah ! I think so, for her's was not 
a face to be forgotten. She was changed 
— much changed — but she was very lovely 
still ; with a beauty which she would carry 
with her to old age, and which you might 
gaze upon with a sort of reverent delight, 
even when death had stilled her perfect 
features into perpetual repose. The bloom 
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of youth — the rose-tinted cheek, the smooth 
brow, the eager glance, the sensitive curve 
of lip, and ready smile, were gone — 
gone for ever; but in their place was 
something which was not a physical beauty 
or an outward grace, but the reflection of 
the spirit's hidden light; a lustre which 
Time, if rightly used, can bestow — even 
while he robs of mere material charms. 
I cannot tell you what it was in my own 
poor words; I borrow the language of 
one, whose master-mind has measured the 
depths and heights to which the spirits of 
humanity are capable of sinking or ascend- 
ing. Speaking of those who have under- 
gone "a great change," without being 
crushed or hardened, by it, he says — *' We 
meet them after the wave of pain has 
passed over them, and there is a new ex- 
pression in their eye, a new movement 
upon their lip, a new distinction on the 
brow, as if the crown of thorns had rested 
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there; the very walk has a new dignity, 
and the attitude a new intelligence. They 
are changed we say . . . ." and so was 
Zara changed. 

She had been spending the last twelve 
months abroad with her father and his 
wife, and now they had returned to 
England and were in town again. 

An old friend had written, and earnestly 
asked to be allowed to see her again after 
the long silent absence which had divided 
them, and she had written back, and 
bidden him to come. 

" My dear. Lord Selton is in the draw- 
ing-room ; he has come earlier than he 
said ; shall I go to him till you are ready ? " 

Lady Carew gave a mute assent She 
had been walking, and was taking off her 
bonnet in her own room, when her step- 
mother spoke to her at the door. 

Mrs Lennox had charitably determined 
to be present during the first greeting 
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between the former friends ; and to remain 
in the room for a few minutes afterwards, 
to help them through any natural awkward- 
ness of feeling. It was kindly meant, but 
it was not necessary .... 

When Zara entered the drawing- 
room, Lord Selton checked his con- 
versation with the other lady, and came 
forward to meet her. For a moment 
they held each other's hands, and looked 
into each other's eyes — ^and then he 
led her in silence to a seat, and placed 
himself near, and almost opposite to her. 
Did he note the alteration which the last 
four years had been working on her — 
and which absence now rendered almost 
startlingly apparent to him . . . . ? 
He said nothing of it, but his look 
of ardent hopefulness changed to one 
of sadder meaning, as he gazed on her. 

She was the first to speak ; and her 
question, though it opened the subject of 
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past pain, did not yet touch the chord of 
present emotion. 

" How is Lea looking ? " 

" Very pretty. I called there for the 
first time a few weeks ago ; the Howard 
Carews have not long been settled 
there." 

" So I heard .... Do you like them ? 
They are strangers to me, you know." 

" I thought they seemed kindly, warm- 
hearted people,'* and then, after a pause, 
he added with some diffidence, " They 
spoke very nicely about you, and are 
anxious that you should go and stay with 
them — if you could do so without too much 
pain to yourself." 

She shook her head. 

" They are kind to think of it, but I 
would rather not." 

" But you will not shun the neighbour- 
hood ? " he asked eagerly. At least .... 
Wamham will have no such sad associa- 
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tions for you." The last part of his sen- 
tence was more of a satisfied assertion 
than a question — and she passed it over, 
going on to another subject, which also 
had its difficulty. 

** I should like to write to Mrs Bering," 
she said, " it is long since I heard from 
her" 

'* She is coming to town next week, 
and is all anxiety to see you." He spoke 
quite easily, and added immediately after- 
wards, " She also feels the great gap 
that there has been in her friendship 
with you ; but she says it is not her fault 
nor her doing, and I can well believe 
it '' 

Aba • • • 

*' No, it was my own act It seemed 
better so,'' she answered simply. In truth, 
ever since the death of her husband, 
—which, in setting her free from much 
trouble, had also cut the bonds of all that 
bound her to her past life, and the horrid 
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shock of which, falling on an already 
precarious state of health, had gone nigh 
to kill her — since that time she had pre- 
ferred to be, as it were, dead to all her 
friends. Old associations were intolerable, 
the kindest sympathy was a burden — no 
friendship but had its sting. Her time of 
absence had been a kind of burial to 
her ; she returned to a sort of resurrection 
world. 

Mrs Lennox now rose to leave the 
room, with some unnecessary excuse 
about her husband ; " he did not like to be 
considered an invalid, and yet he must 
not long be left alone.* Indeed, she 
thought that her presence was less of 
an assistance, than a restraint to the 
others, and she was right .... As 
the door closed behind her, Frank 
leant forward, and took Zara's hand 
again. 

" My dear," he said with infinite tender- 
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ness, ** my heart aches to see how you 
have suffered." 

"It need not/' she returned with a 
flickering smile. " It is over — at least the 
worst is over; now." 

"Yes, indeed," he said with fervour. 
" Please God you have happiness before 
you now — ^at least . . . ." he seemed much 
agitated ; and rising hastily, he walked to 
the window, where he stood for a minute 
in silence. Presently he returned, and 
standing before her, spoke again, with 
something of subdued vehemence in his 
tone. " I know it is selfish to speak of 
my own feelings, my own happiness now ; 
and if I did not hope and believe that it 
would lead to, or at least influence, yours 
— I would wait . . . ." He paused on the 
word ; but she answered not, perhaps she 
could not Her hands were folded on 
her knee ; her head was bent ; her dark 
lashes almost rested on her marble cheek ; 
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he could not see her eyes, nor did she 
raise them. She was waiting .... her 
very heart-beats were stilled — hushed into 
an all-embracing expectancy. He spoke 
again, with evident difficulty. 

" The barrier is removed," he said, 
" She .... who was my wife, died last 
year .... and now there is nothing be- 
tween me and my happiness ; and nothing 
wanting to that happiness but your bless- 
ing, I could almost say your sanction^ dear 
Zara ; for when I see you as you are 
now, and think of the past, and your great 
troubles — and of how little those who unin- 
tentionally helped to cause and aggravate 
those troubles, could ever do to help you — 
I feel indeed that neither Lily nor I could 
be really happy in our future, if we did 
not hope and believe that you would, in 
some measure, share it with us ; that you 
would look upon our house as a home, 
where your presence would be always 
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welcomed, and prized beyond that of any 
living being ; and on us as friends, who 
hold your welfare to be one of the dearest 
things on earth." 

He had regained self-command in 
speaking, and as he finished, his voice 
trembled from earnestness only ; he stood 
before her, looking down at her, with 
his soul in his eyes — awaiting her reply. 

For a few moments she remained silent, 
and in the same attitude — for a few 
moments only; but long enough for Hope, 
cloudy and indistinct, yet beautiful — ^newly 
risen as she was from the ashes of a buried 
dream — to spread her white wings, and 
depart for ever. . . . Courage, poor 
heart ! the pang is sharp, but it is thy 
last. 

A few moments only — and when she 
raised her face, he could indeed read its 
forlorn meaning ; but it seemed to him 
only the inevitable result of the sudden 
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comparison between her own darkened, 
saddened life, and the future which was 
even now opening so joyously before him. 
The same contrast smote him also with 
a keenness which was pain ; the thought of 
it had been with him through the inter- 
view, had hampered his speech, and 
checked the expression of natural feeling ; 
but now, something in her look — which 
seemed a mute prophecy of the solitary 
joyless future which lay before her, and 
which the warmest friendship would be 
powerless to avert or alleviate — pierced 
him to the heart, making his own happiness 
seem like a sacrilegious intrusion on her 
woe. . . . Forgotten memories of the 
past, vague, but thrilling thoughts and 
associations which had long slumbered — all 
awoke within him — crowding into his 
mind and filling his soul to overflowing. 
AUt he chivalrous feeling, and manly tender 
ness of his nature, rose in a flood of affec- 
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tion, compassion, reverence, towards her. 
Words were too poor a channel through 
which to address her, and tell her all he 
felt towards her. . . . Obeying an over- 
mastering impulse, he dropped on his 
knees before her; and as he bowed his 
head and kissed her hand, he might have 
been a devotee, performing an act of 
reverent homage at the shrine of his 
guardian saint. 

She lifted her two hands and rested 
them gently on his head. 

" God bless you, Frank," she whispered, 
"you and your wife, . . . Pray God you 
may have the happiness you both deserve." 

He raised his head, and she bent for- 
ward and kissed his brow. It seemed to 
him at that moment that her face was as 
the face of an angel. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

TWO LILIES. 

. . . " Be comforted : 

Sweet it is to have done the thing one ought, 

When fJEdl'n in darker ways. . . ." 

In the midst of the happy bustle incident 
to the preparations which brought them to 
town, both Mrs Bering and her daughter 
found many hours to spend with Lady 
Carew. Lily, in especial, was often with 
her ; and the gentle ardour of her un- 
altered affection seemed to forbid even the 
recollection of a possible shadow between 
them, or the acknowledgment that there 
had ever been a blank in their intercourse. 
Her own happiness but made her more 
tender to her friend's sadness. Zara was to 
her as she had always been ; a little older 
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perhaps, in ways, as well as looks, 
but not more quiet, or less kind, than 
before. Lily would always be con- 
tented with the outworks of her friend's 
heart 

Frequent as were their meetings, and 
long their interviews, they rarely touched 
on the past. Why should they ? The 
fulness of Lily's life, the accomplishment of 
her girlhood's gracious promise, lay in the 
future ; and of that future they spoke. 
In all her bright plans, and radiant hopes, 
Lily was sure of a sympathy as full as that 
of her mother, and perhaps more compre- 
hensive, from the woman whose own hopes 
had gone down into the blankness of utter 
extinction. 

" What shall you do, dear ?" the young 
girl asked fondly one day. " I cannot help 
wishing you were to be at Lea, for then 
you must be with us constantly : but now 
Frank and I often mistrust you — ^you will 
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not promise to spend part of every year 
with us." 

" Indeed, I will come and see my friends, 
Lily ; but I hope to have a small corner 
of the world of my own, to try and do a 
little work, and make a few lives easier or 
happier, before I die. I have time and 
money, and no personal claims on either. 
I shall live here, in London, I think. 
There are so many to be helped here. . . . 
I would not have the Manor if I could : it 
is just and right that the property should 
go with the title; and that it has been 
ordered so, is a real comfort to me. I 
have enough and to spare as it is. . . ." 

Once, and only once, did these two 
break the reserve about the past, which 
was an instinct rather than an arrangement 
between them. It was Lily who, all shy 
and blushing, put into her friend's hand one 
day a crumpled faded envelope. 

" I don't know if I am doing right," she 

III. T 
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said in great confusion, "but I felt you 
ought to have it — I could not destroy it, 
and . . ." 

" What is it dear ?" asked Zara, wonder- 
ing at the other's shame-faced earnestness ; 
and Lily gathered a little courage, and 
spoke more coherently. 

" I was looking over Frank's desk of 
treasures, with him this morning. It was 
full of family papers, and old relics, and 
he told me what they all were. And 
when we came to this, he told me, ..." 
here she grew crimson again, and turned 
her face aside — " how he had given his 
first boyish love to you, and this was a 
memento of it — a lily-bud, he said, which 
you had worn at a ball, and given to him. 
And then he told me how you and he 
were separated by a mistake, and how you 
married ; and he came back to England, 
to find you not happy in your married 
life, — ^and something brought about an 
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explanation between you ; and then he 
said, — ah ! dear Zara, how good you are, — 
he said how beautifully you behaved, and 
how, by your noble conduct you led him 
from the old dangerous love, to a new 
friendship which was the safeguard and 
comfort of his life. He cannot speak 
highly enough of you, dearest ; he almost 
reverences you for what he owes you. 
.... Who, but you, he says, could not 
only have saved him from what he after- 
wards saw to have been the greatest temp- 
tation of his life, — but turned it to his 
greatest blessing. ..." 

''Not \\\^ greatest blessing,'* said Zara, 
much moved; as she smoothed the girl's 
golden head, no longer averted from her. 

** No," was the reply, whispered with 
happy blushes, " but he says he owes that 
to you also." 

" He has given me back a water-lily 
bud, — long ^ since faded and dead — in ex- 
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change for the white and blooming garden 
lily, which he is going to transplant to his 
own keeping for ever." 

And as she said these words, it seemed 
to Zara Carew that she had spoken a 
parable. 

I think that poor withered blossom will 

be to her a sacred relic, treasured through 

life ; and will lie on her heart when she 
rests in her coffin. 



CHAPTER THE LAST. 



"CLEANSING FIRES/' 



** Let thy gold be cast in the furnace, 

Thy red gold, precious and bright ; 
Do not fear the hungry fire, 

With its caverns of burning light : 
And thy gold shall return more precious, 

Free from every spot and stain ; 
For gold must be trijsd by fire. 

As a heart must be tried by pain ! 

In the cruel fire of sorrow 

Cast thy heart, do not faint or wail ; 
Let thy hand be firm and steady, 

Do not let thy spirit quail ; 
But wait till the trial is over, 

And take thy heart again, 
For as gold is tried by fire, 

So a heart must be tried by pain ! " 

Perhaps it very seldom falls to the lot of 
mortals to be purely happy ; to realize their 
dreams, and to find fruition as sweet as 
expectation. But that perfect lot was 
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approached, as nearly as humanity can 
approach it, by Lord and Lady Selton. 

Their mutual love and perfect accord — 
the rosy pretty children that time gathered 
round them — the beauteous home where 
their lives were spent — all these elements 
of happiness were theirs ; nor was the un- 
sullied conscience, the single aim, the 
warm generous heart, found wanting to 
enable them to enjoy the blessedness of 
their own unclouded lot — ^and shed upon 
others some of the sunshine which warmed 
their own bright hearth. 

When his neighbours in Midlandshire 
could make up their minds to forgive 
Lord Selton for the "inequality" of his 
second marriage, they were fain to acknow- 
ledge that he could not have made a 
better choice. Lady Selton was such a 
perfect wife, such a devoted mother ; she 
was so kind to the poor, so unselfishly 
considerate to her own guests ; and grace- 
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fully as she filled her new position, there 
was no assumption in her manner or bear- 
ing ; she never seemed to forget that she 
had once been only Miss Bering of Lea 
Rectory. 

But there was one thing in which Lord 
Selton's happy young wife was thought to 
make a mistake — one instance in which 
she was considered to stretch her kind- 
hearted charity too far — and that was in 
the frequent visits which Lady Carew 
("who had been so much talked of, you 
know'^ paid at Warnham Abbey. *' Of 
course there was nothing in that scandal 
which Sir Harry's shocking death hushed 
up so opportunely — and no one would wish 
to say a word against Lord Selton . • . . 
But still, a woman was seldom talked 
about without some foundation ; and there 
seemed no doubt about the story that 
Lady Carew had been very much attached 
to Lord Selton, and had not made a 
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good wife to her unfortunate husband. 
And then, her manner of life now 
seemed such a strange one. She 
went about in London among the very 
outcasts of society, and was welcomed, it 
was said, by the inhabitants of streets 
where no other lady would be safe But, 
what was much worse, she actually asso- 
ciated with ladies who had fallen by error 
from their name and place in society .... 
What was that story about that wretched 
woman — that Mrs Erskine — ^whose elope- 
ment made such an esclandre some years 
ago ? The man who had taken her from 
her home had finally deserted her, of 
course — ^leaving her in illness and the 
greatest poverty ; and Lady Carew heard 
of it, and actually took the creature home 
with her, and nursed her as if she had 

* 

been her own sister, till she died. Really, 
if those kind of people were her chosen 
associates, she ought not to expect to be 
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received in society herself. Lord and 
Lady Selton were quite infatuated about 
her ; but really, considering the things 
had been said, it would be better perhaps 
if they had dropped her acquaintance. 
When Lady Selton's pretty little girls 
grew older, it would very likely make her 
more careful ; but she was such a sweet 
creature — so gentle, and kind, and un- 
suspecting — it was her very goodness 
which made her, in this instance, a little 
injudicious." 

Sweet Lily Selton ! I agree with all 
which the world— for once speaking the 
truth, and giving honour where honour is 
due — says in thy praise. Thou art a 
crown to thy husband — thy children shall 
rise up, and call thee blessed. And yet, 
while I yield all the admiration which thy 
virtues of soul, and sweet graces of dis- 
position demand — my heart's warmest love. 
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and truest reverence, go forth to the sad 
dark-eyed woman who is often at thy side. 

She has not thy white ignorance of evil 
— she has sorely suffered, being tempted ; 
she has not thy bright innocence of spirit. 
— God gave her another nature from thine, 
and she has had to do fierce battle with 
its power ; thy life has been passed in an 
unsullied atmosphere of purity and peace 
— hers has taken her through scene and 
circumstance, which blot the memory, and 
tarnish the name, though they cannot 
injure the spirit's inward beauty. 

The world, though it envies, yet also 
honestly worships prosperity and success ; 
and when these go hand in hand with 
goodness and merit, it is virtuously proud 
to lay its offering of admiration at their 
feet . . . • But my humble tribute shall be 
given at another shrine. There, the 
world sees only a lonely sorrowful woman, 
— whose name has been lightly spoken. 
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against, whose good deeds are done in 
secret, and, are not such as men praise 
open-mouthed — whose life is hidden , . . . 

Shall not you and I, reader, discover 
something else ? — even the spirit which has 
passed through the furnace of temptation ; 
the heart which has been tried by the fire 
of sorrow ; the soul which has learned 
patience through suffering. 

Has she passed through that painful or- 
deal alone ? . . • . Methinks it is now, as a 
was with the three saints of old ; — there 
walketh Another in the midst of the fire, 
whose Form is like unto the Son of God, 



THE END. 
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